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PREFATORY NOTE 


The main subject-matter of this book was originally used © 
in a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Classical Philology at Harvard University. Since 
that time, however, the work has undergone a careful revi- 
sion, although my conclusions are essentially the same as in 


the original thesis. 
E. M. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a careful examination of the fragments preserved 
from the writings of the Greek comic poets, one must of 
necessity be impressed with the réle which cooks in gen- 
eral played in Greek Comedy. In my own study of these 
comic fragments the material collated on this subject was 
such as to induce the belief that cooks were an important 
factor in the life of the ancient Greeks, both private and 
public, and therefore worthy of more extensive investigation 
and more careful consideration than had been accorded 
them. Hence I was led to investigate, as far as possible, 
all Greek literature, and the inscriptions as well, in the 
hope that a contribution of some value might be made to 
the study of Greek life on a subject which was apparently 
of such real importance. 

One need not go beyond a careful reading of Athenaeus 
to be convinced of the significant part which cooks played 
in the life of the Greeks from the middle of the fifth century 
before our era, or even earlier, down to the third century at 
least after the birth of Christ. Because of the form which 
Athenaeus gave to his work, under the title of Detpnoso- 
phistae, and the subjects therein discussed, the characters 
at the fictitious feast of Larensis’ are represented as dis- 
coursing upon a variety of subjects concerned with feasting 
and everything pertaining to matters connected with the 
preparation of banquets and the like. Particularly is it 
true that the cook is introduced as quoting authors who 
have portrayed those of his own vocation in the Greek 
Comedy. To this fact, indeed, we owe the preservation of 
a very large number of the comic fragments. The rdle 


1Cf, Wilh. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur8, p. 785 and n. 2. 
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taken by cooks may be judged somewhat from the fact that 
at least two plays are known to have been composed by 
Nicostratus and Anaxilas which bore the titles of Md-yeupos 
and Mdryepo. respectively, while Menander wrote a play 
called Anutoupyds.’ In no less than thirty-three fragments,” 
moreover, Athenaeus indicates that a cook is speaking, and 
elsewhere the voice of the pdyepos is often recognizable. 
As Comedy is a mirror of the life of the times when com- 
posed, however extravagant may be its form, we see herein 
very much that is of genuine worth in the study of such a 
question as that which I propose to discuss. In fact, we 
may safely say that no other single figure is everywhere in 
evidence quite so much on the comic stage, particularly of 
the Middle and. the New Comedy, as the cook in his various 
humors and numerous and important functions. 

But not only do the writings of the comic poets point to 
the significance of the cook in Greece, but Athenaeus also 
either gives the names of writers on the art of cookery and 
related arts, or else quotes from similar authors with such 
frequency that no doubt can be left in our minds as to the 
ever-increasing significance of the art with the passing of 
the centuries. And, again, the cooks are here made to 
quote the chief authorities on their own specialties in a way 
that indicates the importance of their art as known to 
Athenaeus from the life of his own times, and from a study 
of previous customs and conditions. Such books would be 
written only when there was a positive demand for them. 
Hence no sufficient reason is apparent for the seeming 


1All passages quoted from the fragments of Greek Comedy (excepting Aristo- 
phanes) will be referred, by volume and page, to the works of August Meineke, 
Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum (ed. a. 1839, 1840, 1841, 1857), and Theodor Kock, 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (ed. a. 1880, 1884, 1888). Compare for the passages 
here cited, M. III, 284, 8; IV, 103; K. II, 224, 269; III, 38. 

2Cf. M. ITI, 235, 298, 416, 429, 439, 442, 451, 462, 464, 465, 470, 471, 547 (bis), 551, 585; 
IV, 26, 68, 153, 381, 304, 435, 436, 459, 479, 482, 486, 492, 494, 521, 530, 557, 588; K. IL, 184, 234, 
$23, 385, 341, 344, 351, 360, 361, 362, 366, 367, 423 (bis), 425, 447, 500, 540; IIT, 82; II, 545, 558; 
III, 276, 277, 296, 312, 314, 317, 322, 823, 342, 349, 369, 386. 
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apology of A. Wellauer for having treated of the literature 
relating to eating and cooks among the Greeks in an article 
entitled “Ueber die Ess- und Kochlitteratur der Griechen,”’ 
in Jahn’s Archiv fir Philologie und Paedagogik (X { 1844], 
pp. 176-94). 

The names of many of these writers are mentioned by 
cooks who appear in Comedy,’ and Athenaeus refers to a 
very large number of them. It may not be amiss, there- 
fore, to make mention of a few of them here, because of the 
frequent allusions to them in Athenaeus, and thus some 
idea will be obtained of the extent to which such things 
were carried among the Greeks. Many of them, it appears, 
wrote books entitled "Owaprutixa, which dealt with every- 
thing related to da of various kinds—that is to say, 
dainties in the line of meats. A great many of their names 
are recorded by Athenaeus.’? These writers are frequently 
quoted by the banqueters in Athenaeus and the cooks por- 
trayed by him, particularly on the methods of cooking 
varieties of fishes, the season when they should be eaten, the 
best places for obtaining them, and matters of like weight 
to the connoisseurs in the art. Among these names that of 
Mithaecus is especially famous, his book being devoted 
wholly to Sicilian cookery.’ Pollux also recounts many 
names of men who wrote ’Oworrouxa cuyypappata.* Books 
of a somewhat different character were the Tao7podoyila of 
Archestratus (which went under other names also) and the 
"Owaprutixal TAdoca: of Artemidorus,’ the latter being a 
dictionary of cookery. There were also special works on 
special subjects, such as that of Chrysippus, who wrote on 
confectionery, with particular reference to cheese-cakes, it 


1Cf. pp. 31, 32. 

2Cf. Ath. xii, 516c; also Ath. vii, 204d, 34d, 312b, 3135; ix, 3Tle, 395/, etc., on 
Epaenetus; ix, 369), etc., on Glaucus; vii, 325f, on Mithaecus. 

3Cf. Plato, Gorg. 518B. 4Cf. Pollux, Onom. vi, 70, 71. 

5Cf. Athen. i, 4, d and e; iv, 162b; viii, 3855, on Archestratus; Athen. i, 5b 
ix, 387d; xiv, 662 and 663, on Artemidorus. 
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would seem.’ Dorotheus appears to have written on a 
special dish, watrvn,’ much spoken of in the New Comedy. 
Many others might be added to this list from other writers 
quoted by Athenaeus or mentioned by various authors. 
Indeed, such writings became so frequent, and their neces- 
sary effects were so strongly felt, that writers like Plutarch 
(particularly in his Quaestiones convivales) saw fit to advise 
against such extravagant and luxurious tastes as would be 
aroused by books of this character. Their main theme is 
that voiced by Musonius (in Stobaeus, Eel. xvii, 42, 
Wachsmuth-Hense) : 

Eis rovro S& mpoeAndAVOapey Ayxveias Kat dyodayias, dore xabarep 
Poveda Kai larpixad ovTw Kal payerpiKd weroinvrai TweEs oVyypaypata, 
a rv pty pdovyv Kai wavy aif. rv ev to ddpvy, tiv 8 tyieav 
Siadbeiper. 

Although no one of these books has been preserved en- 
tire, the quotations from them are sufficient to show that 
the influences from abroad were very powerful in increasing 
the growth of the art of cookery among the Greeks. 
Through conflicts and intercourse with oriental nations, in 
particular, many new and unheard-of customs were intro- 
duced into Greece. The establishment of colonies in other 
lands shows its influence here as well as in other depart- 
ments of Greek life and thought. Hence many names of 
dishes mentioned by Athenaeus come from Lydia, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, and the preparation of these same dishes has 
been learned from foreign cooks. But surer evidence of 
external influences is found in frequent references, especially 
in Comedy, to cooks themselves from other countries, as will 
appear in the main discussion of this subject.’ 

Passages in the Old Greek Comedy before the time of 
Aristophanes* show that the art of the skilled cook was 


1Cf. Athen. xiv, 647c, 648a. 2Cf. ibid. 662f. 3Cf. pp. 13-17 and pp. 40, 41. 
4Cf. Pherecrates in Athen. vi, 268e (M. IT, 209; K. I, 174). 
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already an important factor in the life of the times. Indeed, 
it is not to be doubted, as allusions in the fragments pre- 
served to us indicate, that already in the plays of Epicharmus 
and other earlier comic writers questions pertaining to 
cookery were not unknown. By the time of Aristophanes 
this great poet was ready to ridicule the important place 
which such things were allowed in preceding writers." Yet 
even he cannot refrain from presenting to his audiences 
some cooking scenes of rare interest,’ so varied and impor- 
tant were the functions of the cooks of his time, and such 
was the popular demand, because of the popular taste, for 
such spectacles. But in the Middle and New Comedy the 
cook was a still more familiar figure upon the boards. From 
this period the increase in luxurious habits of living and 
eating among certain peoples of Greece was allied with cor- 
responding extravagance in matters relating to cookery. 
These customs must have had special weight from the 
period of Alexander the Great to the time when Athenaeus 
wrote his Deipnosophisis. And after an investigation of 
Greek literature we find that Athenaeus is our chief au- 
thority on this large subject, first of all by reason of the 
style of the book he composed, and again because of the 
innumerable writers mentioned or quoted in his work. 

In a coherent and full discussion of a subject of this 
kind there are very many difficulties in the way of progress, 
s0 many varieties of forms does it assume. To sum these 
up briefly: The kind of cook required to prepare the food 
varied for different occasions, and sometimes more than one 
kind were necessary for the same occasion. Again, the 
same title might signify the same person, but with a differ- 
ent function to perform, under different circumstances. 
And, lastly, with the lapse of years it was not impossible 
for the title of a certain kind of cook to carry with it an 


1Cf. Arist., Pax, 739 ff. 3Cf. pp. 52 f. 
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entirely new signification. The lack of any complete dis- 
cussion of the subject may possibly be due, in part at least, 
to these very reasons. 

Among the passages in modern works that I have found 
on this subject, the article by E. Potter in the Dictionnaire 
des antiquités, grecques et romaines, of Daremberg and 
Saglio (s. v. “Coquus ou Cocus’’) seems to be the most 
comprehensive. Yet this makes no pretensions to an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, and some conclusions in 
this article are liable to change upon a more thorough study 
of all the evidence afforded in literature.’ Many references 
to various aspects of the question are found scattered through 
the valuable Lehrbuch of Hermann.’ In Hugo Blamner’s 
separate work’ there are also statements regarding the prov- 
ince of those designated by certain words. Certain phases 
of the cook’s life are discussed by Bekker in his Charikles.* 
Mahaffy has, moreover, presented parts of the subject in 
popular form in his interesting book, Social Life in Greece.’ 
Wherever I have found the subject treated by other modern 
writers, I shall endeavor to give honor to whom honor is 
due. ‘The books mentioned above contain the fullest gen- 
eral discussions I have been able to discover. 

A word is here in order regarding the method which I 
shall use in the presentation of the subject. The word ma- 
yecpos designated and included those cooks who were supreme 
in their art at the time when the most evidence is available 
concerning their profession. The discussion of these per- 
sons will therefore serve as the fundamental part of this 
work. And, furthermore, since this word payepos has not 


1Cf., pp. 29 ff. 

2Cf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen Privatalterth@mer® (red. ab 
Hugo Blifimner, 1882), pp. 218, 223, 227, 228, etc. 

8Cf. Hugo Blfimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kanste bet 
Griechen und Roémern (Leipzig, 1875), I, pp. 82-84. 

4Cf. W. A. Bekker, Charikles (red. ab Herm. Goll, 1878), II, pp. 206, 318, eto. 

5Cf. J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, pp. 281 ff. 
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the same signification at all times, as will be shown below, it 
has appeared most suitable to use the Greek word through- 
out this discussion. The relations of the payepo: to cooks 
indicated by other words will therefore be mentioned only 
in a general way. But at some future time it is my pur- 
pose to publish as a second part to this discussion the 
results of my study of material concerning the other various 
kinds of cooks. In this way it is hoped there will remain 
no doubt in the minds of those who read this dissertation as 
to. the correctness of the conclusions drawn from the vast 
amount of material afforded by Greek writers regarding the 
status, the distinctions, the functions, the characteristics of 
these pdryetpot who delighted the hearts and pleased the 
palates of so large a number of the ancient Greeks. 


Princeton, N. J. 
January, 1905 


CHAPTER I 
" DERIVATION OF THE WORD MALEIPoz 


As regards the derivation of the word payepos, the an- 
cient lexicographers refer it to the root way- which is found 
in pdoow (or warrw), “to knead.” And so Herodianus (i, 
198, ll. 9, 10, Lentz) explains the word: Maryepos sapa 
TO pacow o Tas pdlas dupwv;' while Eustathius says (Com. 
in Odyss., p. 1761, Il. 34 ff.): “Edn Sé wal dre 4) payls aad 
Tis patns ) Tod pacteveav pnbeicoa trapadyer Tov paryetpov, ds 
ovTm, nal, Xéyerat Trapa TO payidas alpey jyouy wpordépev. 
Suidas and the Etymologicum magnum follow Herodianus 
in his explanation of the etymology of the word.’ Slightly 
varying in their tenor are the remarks of other writers on 
etymology when treating of this word, but they are generally 
agreed in referring it to the same root as occurs in the verb 
peacow,* 

Hence the primal signification of the word was asso- 
ciated with the making of bread. But other words were 
afterward used for ‘“‘bakers,”* and the word pdyetpos came 
to have a very specific meaning.” And this view agrees with 
the statement of Paulus’ (in Festus, p. 58,14 M.): “Cocum 
et pistorem apud antiquos eundem fuisse accepimus.” 


1Cf. Arist., Hq. 55, ‘“‘ wagay pepaxéros.”’ 

2Suid. and Etym. mag.,s. v. Cf. also Herodian. ii, 412, 1.14, Lentz: Mdyecpos 
wapa Td pacow Hyouy 6 ras wagas pepicwy, from Htym. Orion. 100, 4. 

3Cf. Etym. Gudian., 8. v.; Schaefer on Gregor. Cor., pp. 280 and 606. 

4Such words as dproxémos, apromoids, otroroids. It is my intention at some future 
time to publish the results of my investigation concerning the use and application 
of these words. 

5Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. ‘‘Coquus,” and Hugo Blimner, Technologie u. 
Terminologie der Gewerbe u. Kanste bei Gr. u. Rm. (Leipzig, 1875), I, 82 ff. 

8Cf. Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108: ‘‘Certumque fit Atei Capitonis sententia, cocos 
tum panem lautioribus coquere solitos pistoresque tantum eos qui far pisebant 
nominatos; nec cocos vero habebant in servitiis eosque ex macello conducebant.”’ 
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Before the time of Euripides and Aristophanes, there- 
fore, the word pdryerpos had received another meaning, which 
was guite distinct from its root signification and primitive 
use. It was henceforth familiarly employed in its new 
sense.’ And inasmuch as we are not familiar with the word 
as used in its original signification, it is only with the later 
meaning that we are now concerned. 


1Cf. Eur., Cycl. 396-406, and see p. 56; also Arist., Acharn. 1015, Pax 1017, etc. 
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CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL STATUS OF THE MAYrEIPOI 


I. AS DEPICTED IN HOMER 


In Homeric times the habits of life were simple. The 
food was coarse and consisted mainly of roasted meats (for 
the most part cattle), of which large quantities were pre- 
pared for particular occasions. Nor was there any distinc- 
tion made in the fare for different persons, as Athenaeus 
(i, 8f-9a) observes: 


‘ArAnv ovv droddébwxe Thy Siaray race Kai THY a’THV Gpoiws Bact- 
Acdow iWuwdrais, véors mper Bvrats, <Acywr' 
napa. St feoriy érdvvcce tpdmeLav, 
girov 8 aidoty trapyin rapeOnxe pépovea. 
Sairpos 8& xpady rivaxas trapeOyxev deipas, 
Kai rovrwy Grrav xai as éxi TO woAU Boeiwy: mapa Sé tavra, ovre év 
€optais otr’ év ydpuous ovr’ év ddAn cvvddw waparibnow ovdéy, Kairou 
moAAdxis Tov “Ayapéuvova tomoas Samrviovta trois dpicrous>.' 


And so even at the feast of the suitors, as Athenaeus (i, 9 b, 
c) again notes, the food is simple and plain. Yet there 
seems to have been a kind of sacredness attaching to the 
feasts in general in the Homeric period because of the sacri- 
fices which preceded them. Hence the heroes of those days 
participated’ in the preparations for the feasts. The king 


1Cf, Suidas, Lexicon, 8. v. °Ounpos (II, p. 1009 Bernh.), and see E. Hiller, Rh. 
Mus. XL (1885), pp. 204 ff. 
2Cf. Odyss. iii, 32 f.: 
"Ev0’ dpa Néotwp foro auv vidow, audi 8 ératpor 
Saiz’ évruvéuevoe xpéa tT’ wrtey GAAa 7’ éwerpov; 
also Odyes. xv, 321 ff., where Odysseus boasts: 
Apnotogivy ovn adv por epiacesre Bootes dAAos, 
wep v ed onnoas Oia te EvAa dave xedaocat, 
Sa:rpetoal re xai ONTHROAL Kai OivoxoRCat, 
old re rots ayadoias wapatpaiwor xdpyes. 
And see Ath. i, 18 a, 0. 
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himself might slay the victim and perform the sacrifice, as 
does Agamemnon in the Iliad (iii, 292 ff.) :" 

"H kai dro oTopdxous dpviy Tae vyrAEi xaAK@- 

Kal Tous piv KaréOnxey emi xOovds doraipovras, 

Oupot Sevopevous: dio yap pévos eiAeTo yaAKds. 
From such passages as these Athenaeus concludes (xiv, 
660c): Odrws evdofov yw Kai péyotov To Tis payerpicts 
téxvns aflwopa. But in reality, strictly speaking, there was 
no payepixy Téxyvn in the Homeric period, nor did the simple 
customs of the times demand the services of the skilled pro- 
fessional cook who later appeared prominently in Greek 
life. The members of the household, whether free born or 
slaves, at that time performed the simple duties of the home 
and did not consider such labors as at all disgraceful. 
There were, of course, slaves belonging to the household, 
but no one whose special province was the culinary depart- 
ment.? The one who approached most nearly the paryerpos 
of later times, therefore, was the davtpds, but even this per- 
son can hardly be compared with the skilled payepos in his 
functions.” In brief, his duty was to dispense the meats to 
the feasters after having cut them into smaller pieces. 

The word paryerpos, then, does not occur in Homer, nor 
do any derivatives from the same root, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. What is particularly to be noted, how- 
ever, is that cooking was not then looked upon as a peculiarly 
servile act. 

II. AS DEPIOTED IN GREEK COMEDY 


As has already been observed, the art of the payepos 
was well advanced at the time of the Old Comedy, and this 


1(‘f, Odyas. iii, 442 f.: 
TéAexuy 8¢ Meverrédenos Opacupysns 
ogy exw ev xetpi wmapiotaro Bovy éwmixdyor, 
3Cf. Pliny, N. HW. xviii, 108, for a statement of a similar state of affairs among 
the early Romans, 


8The material which I have collated on the sa:rpés will be used in a subsequent 
article. 
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was the term used to designate the skilled professional cook.’ 
This fact will be made clear in the further presentation of 
the subject, especially in the discussion of the times and 
occasions at which payerpor were employed in their profes- 
sional capacity.*”. To the mind of one who has studied the 
characters portrayed in Greek Comedy, particularly in the 
fragments of the Middle and New Comedy, there should be 
no doubt as to the very important role which payepor as 
a class played in the life of the times. It must be constantly 
borne in mind, however, that we are not now considering the 
condition of the domestic slaves who performed the ordinary 
duties of the household and aided.in the usual daily cooking 
done at home. The payepos of this and succeeding times 
was quite another character, as will appear in the course of 
this discussion. 

The attempt is here made to depict briefly the place of the 
pdryepot on the comic stage more as a means to establish- 
ing their social status at the time than with the intention of 
characterizing them thoroughly, though the characteristics 
of the cook in general are largely determined from the study 
of the comic fragments, and these will be discussed more at 
length in a later chapter.’ First of all, then, our attention 
is directed to 

(a) The masks of the pdyepor in Greek Comedy.— Here 
our most fruitful source on the character of the wayerpos in 
Comedy, outside of the Comedy itself, is a passage in Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 659a): 


"ExdAovy of wadavot Tov pv wodurixov payetpov Maiowva, rov 8 éxromuv 
Térriya. Xpvourros 8’ 6 dirdcogos tov Maiowva ard rov pacvdoGaz oleras 
xexAnoOat, olov tov daly Kai wpds yaorépa veverxdra, dyvowv Gre Mai- 
cov yéyovey xwppdias troxpiris Meyapeis 1d yévos, Os Kai 7d mpoowreiov 
elpe Td dx’ abrov KaXovpevov Maiowva, &s ‘Apurropavyns dnoiv é Bufdryrios 
év To wept [pocwrey, cipdiv abrév pdoKwv xai Td Tov Oepdxovtos pbc wroyv 


1Cf. pp. 4 and 6. 2Cf. pp. 48 ff. See pp. 73 ff. 
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Kai TO TOU pyeipov. Kal eiKdTWS Kal TA TOUTOLS TpeToVTA TKoppaTa 
KaXEiTaL poLowvixd. 

The passages found in Hesychius and Eustathius are 
clearly based on the statement of Athenaeus.’ But Pollux 
(Onom. iv, 148-50) also tells us—doubtless using the infor- 
mation gained from the great work of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, Ilep? Ilpocwmwy, quoted above by Athenaeus, as Zielin- 

ski points out?—that there were two different masks for the 
payepor in the New Comedy: 

Ta 8 SovAwy mpdowra Kwpixa warros, Tyepov Oepdrrwy, KaTw TpLxias 
}} Kdtw Terptywopévos, Oepdrav ovdos, Oepdtrwvy Maiouv,® Gepdruv Térré, 
qyepov éxiceotos. 6 pev wdamos povos Tav Oepardvtuv woduds éort, Kai 
SyAot dreAcvOepov. . . . . 6 de Maicwy*® Oepdrwv. paraxpds suppds 
éorw. 6 5& Oepdrwv Térré gfadaxpos péAas, dio 7 tpia Boorpixua 
péerava emrixeipevos, kal duo. ev TO yeveiw, Sudotpodos TH div. 

From these passages it is seen that the characters of the 
native wayerpos and the foreign payepos were clearly dis- 
tinguished on the comic stage, even as late as the New Attic 
Comedy, by certain masks which bore the names of Maicwy 
and Ter7&, respectively. Moreover, according to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, the mask of the native pd-yetpos was 
so named from its inventor, the Megarian actor Maeson.* 
Athenaeus further tells us (xiv. 659c) that Polemon said 
Maeson was from the Sicilian (Hyblaea) Megara. His words 
are these: Tov 5¢ Maiowva Ilodduwv év trois mpos Tipaov éx 
tov év LiKerla pnoly eivat Meydpwv cal ove éx trav Nicalwp, 

1Cf. Hesych., Lez., 8. vv. Maiowv and Térr{; Eustath. on Hom. Odyas. (xiv, 78), 


p. 1151, 58 ff. Compare also F. G. Schneidewin in Conj. Crit., p. 122, on Hesychius, 
8. v. Movcowrves, 


2Cf. Th. Zielinski, Quaest. com., pp. 63-66. 
8 Bekker’s correction of the MS reading, adopted by E. Bethe in his edition of 1900. 


4Schneidewin (loc. cit. supra) would make Maeson a poet also; but this does/ 
not so much concern us in this connection. Compare also Meineke, Frgta. com, 
Graec. I, pp. 22 ff. It may be further noted that Wilamowitz (in Hermes IX, 339 f.) 
objects to Schneidewin's “ plattrationalistiche Methode.”’ The other derivation of 
this name, Maeson (from the verb pacdcGas), is hardly to be accepted. But compare 
Zielinski, loc. cit. 
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Zielinski (loc. cit.) thinks this Maeson was a comic character 
well known both to Nisaean Megara and to Hyblaean Megara. 
But while this is doubtless true as regards the character in 
Comedy, the view of Schneidewin (in Conj. crit., pp. 120-29) 
that the actor Maeson was from Nisaean Megara is, to my 
mind, more to be commended. I cannot agree with Zielin- 
ski, however, when he assumes that the comic character 
Maeson appeared in different rdles. There is no evidence 
in either Athenaeus or Pollux to this effect, but the masks 
of the paryepos and Oepdtrovtes alone are mentioned in this 
connection. Zielinski makes this assumption, too, despite 
the fact that he rightly, as I think, rejects (with A. Nauck’) 
the statement of Festus in a passage which has doubtless 
become corrupted in the course of the changes which this 
work has undergone. From this character of the Maeson, 
then, arose the cxoupata patcwuxa that were afterward 
familiar in the plays of the comic poets at Athens. 

The name Térr& given to the mask of the foreign payerpos 
is not so easy of explanation. Indeed, scholars have thus 
far failed to give a satisfactory reason for the use of this 
word in this relation. It seems to be well established that 
the origin of the character Maeson was in the Dorian Comedy.’ 
Then are we to suppose, with Zielinski’ and others, that the 
character of the Térr£é did not exist alongside of that of the 
Maicov? The mask called Maicov represented the domestic 
pdryepos. But why should this type of udryetpos be specially 


1Cf. A. Nauck, Arist. Byz. frgta., pp. 276, 277, where the passage from Festus is 
cited. The latter originally must have contained the quotation from Aristophanes 
of Byzantium himself. O. Ribbeck (in Alazon, p. 26) holds to the opposite view of 
the Festus passage, which he apparently accepts in its entirety. See Zielinski, 
Quatest. com., p. 64, n. 1. 

2It is beyond the province of this discussion to dwell upon the meaning of the 
expression, ‘‘ Dorian Comedy.”’ The mask was Dorian and comic, however, in that 
it was the invention of the Megarian comic actor, Maeson. 


8Cf. Quaest. com., p. 66: ‘‘Doricae tamen comoediae personam fuisse Tettigem 
non crediderim; etymologiam frustra odieris, veterum autem testimonia de Attico 
omnia loquuntur Tettige. Iam cum Atheniensium deliciae fuerint cicadae, fieri 
potest ut Athenis primum sit inventa persona ista, ut ‘Epuevevs aliae.”’ 


a We Ltelid od AG ¢ ( ae a an ee oe ssl 
c ees (hue ity due Be nme 2 fe 4 
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portrayed, if there were not set over against it the class of 
the foreign wdye.por represented by the mask called Térmé? 
It is, moreover, noteworthy that Athenaeus says both these 
names of masks were used by those whom he calls ot rradazol. 
These words must refer to none other than the earliest comic 
poets, since we have no trace of any reference to these char- 
acters by name in the fragments of the Old Comedy at 
Athens. Let us therefore suppose that the mask called 
Tér7& was also familiar to Dorian Comedy. How, then, 
shall we explain the name itself? 

It is well known that the Athenians in early times wore 
representations of the cicadae in some form of ornaments as 
emblematic of their being indigenous to the soil (avrdxGoves). 
In fact, Thucydides tells us that even in his day it had not 
been long since the older Athenians left off wearing these 
golden ornaments in their hair.’ Aristophanes also refers 
to this old custom in the Nubes (983): ‘Apyaia ye «al 
Aurrodiwdn Kal tettlyeov avdperta.? This custom and notion 
of the old Athenians was doubtless well known to the people 
of Megara at that time, especially since, at the close of the 
seventh century before our era, the Megarians and Athenians 
had met in the conflict (between 610 and 600 B. 0.) which 
was finally decided by arbitration in favor of the Athenians. 
This would necessarily leave feelings of hostility in the minds 
of the Megarians. What more suitable, then, than that in 
the Dorian Comedy the mask of the foreign paryerpos should 
receive its name in ridicule of a custom in a neighboring 
rival state? How could this have been more successfully 
accomplished than by having this character on the comic 
stage wear cicadae in the manner which characterized their 
neighbors, the Athenians? In this way the Megarians might 


1Thuce. i, 6: Kai ot mpeoBvrepor . .. . oY wOAUS xpdvos ewerdy . éwatcavro eecars 
xpvoayr rerriywr évépoe: kpwBvAoy avadovpevoe Tay év TH KepadT TpLxer, 

2Cf. Suidas under the lemma rerriywr avdueota, where he explains the use of the 
epithet as applied to the Athenians. Cf. also Arist., Hg. 1331, rerreyoddpas. 
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also further make sport of the claim of the Athenians that 
they and the cicadae were indigenous to the soil (if we accept 
this interpretation of the custom), by calling the mask of the 
foreign payepos by this name. I would therefore hold — 
what seems to me most likely —that the name of the character 
TérreE in Dorian Comedy originated in this reference to an 
ancient and familiar custom of the Athenians. The reputa- 
tion of Athenian payetpo: among other peoples of that remote 
time may have added: much to the effectiveness of such a 
representation in the Dorian Comedy. 

The name would thus have been handed down to the time 
of the New Attic Comedy, along with that of Maeson, though 
its real origin had long since been forgotten in the course of 
three centuries. For it must be borne in mind that Pollux, 
in the passage quoted above, is describing the characters of 
the New Attic Comedy. It will presently be seen that the 
characters of both the domestic and the foreign paye:por 
were in evidence on the comic stage of later times, though 
Pollux may simply have applied the old names of the masks, 
as he learned them from preceding writers, to the two dis- 
tinctive types of wdyepor that still prevailed at the period of 
the New Attic Comedy. But the old names no longer carried 
with them the exact significance that attached to them when 
the masks were invented for use in the Dorian Comedy. 

(6) Conditions portrayed in Greek Comedy.—Let us 
next endeavor to discover as far as possible the social condi- 
tion of the payepo: as portrayed under these masks in 
comedy. Here again the statement of Athenaeus quoted 
above (p. 13) claims our first attention: 

Xpvourmos . . . . , dyvowv drt Maiowy yéyove xwpupdias troxpirys 
Meyapets 7d yévos, ds Kal 16 wpoowreiov ebpe To dx’ atrod KxaXovpevov 
Maicwva, as ‘Apiotodavys pyoiv 6 Bufdyrws év to wept Upocdrouy, 
cipeiy atrov ddoxwy Kai To Tov Oepdirovros mpdcwrov Kal TO TOU 
payeipov. | 


| 
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The information contained in this passage from Athenaeus 
has an important bearing upon the social status of waryepor 
at the period of the Dorian Comedy. For if the actor Mae- 
son invented two separate and distinct masks for the payerpos 
and the Oepdzwy, as is clearly demonstrated, must we not 
conclude that the condition of the payepo: of the time 
differed from that of the ordinary Oepatrovres? Yet someone 
may point to the Pollux passage already quoted (p. 14), as 
proving that the mdyeipos in comedy was depicted as a 
Oepdrrwy or even a dovdos (if we hold to the earlier distinc- 
tion in the use of these words). But Pollux is here discuss- 
ing the characters of the New Attic Comedy, as has been 
noted, and during this later period there seems to have been 
much more reason for such a reference to the comic charac- 
ter of the wdyepo. This will be made clear below. More- 
over, it may be argued that another passage in the same 
author (Onom. iv, 118 f.), where he is discussing the comic 
dress, goes to prove that the mdyepos was not attired in 
comedy as the ordinary dodA0s. His words are these: 

Kapur St éoOys ebwpis: fore S¢ yurov Acueds, donpos, cata THY 
dpiorepay mAevpav padyy oix exwv, dyvarros. . .. . ty 8& trav SovAwv 
eEwpids xa iparidsv te mpdoxeras AeuKov, O éyxdpBupa A€yerau, 7 
éxippnpa. te St payetpw Surry dyvarros 4 éobys.' 

A passage in Lucian (De saltatione, cap. 29) confirms this 
belief: 

‘H xwppdia & Kai Trav mpoodrwv airay 76 KatayédacTov pépos Tod 
TEPTTVOU alta vevopuxev, ola Adwy Kat TeBiwwy Kai payeipwv mpdcwma. 
For it must be remembered that Lucian was familiar with 
such names as these here mentioned, from the Roman comic 
poets, who commonly employed them as slave-names. In 
this place, then, Lucian apparently distinguishes between 
such slave characters as these names would indicate at his 


1S8ee the chapter on “Dress of the Mayecpo:,’” where this passage is further dis- 
cussed (pp. 71 f.). 
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time on the comic stage, and the character of the wadyepos 
in comedy. Yet our chief evidence for the Dorian Comedy 
is contained in the quotation from the work of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium preserved by Athenaeus. From this passage 
alone, however, we may safely conclude that the paryepos 
in early Greek Comedy, at least, was portrayed as a Gepazrwy 
only in the free and honorable sense as opposed to the 
servile condition of the SovdA0s of that time, while the mask 
of the pdyepos indicated that he was of a social rank and 
standing dissimilar even to that of the ordinary Oepa7rwr. 

In the Old Attic Comedy I can nowhere find a reference 
to payepot such as would indicate a servile condition on 
their part. Wherever direct allusion is made to the waryecpos 
in Aristophanes, in fact, the great poet seems to imply that 
 payeipixn was the province of the skilled professional 
who, with his assistants, was employed on important occasions.’ 

But in the Middle and New Attic Comedy we find our 
richest, most abundant material for determining the posi- 
tion of the paryepo:. The very fact that they are such an 
important figure in the Comedy of this period would lead one 
to surmise that their position was not a mean one, despite 
our recognition of the intended exaggeration of facts and 
circumstances upon the comic stage. Such things are of fre- 
quent occurrence upon the boards at the present time. But 
it is not likely that slaves should have repeatedly sustained 
so important a rdle in Greek Comedy as was that of the 
paryetpoc during the periods of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Atbenaeus is furthermore our authority for the following 
statement (xiv, 658 f.): Oude yap av edpos tis dpav Sodrov 
pdryepdy tiva év kopwdla wAnY mapa Tlocadirmre pdvy. This 
is confirmed beyond a doubt by my study of the comic 
fragments. Nowhere in any of the extant fragments is the 
employer of a wayepos addressed as a slave would address 


1Cf. pp. 48 f., 52, with references there given. 


| 
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his master. In every instance the payepos acts as an inde- 
pendent person proud of his accomplishments in his art. 
As regards the condition of these characters as portrayed in 
Posidippus (who continued to write his plays long after the 
beginning of the fourth century B. 0.), the passages to which 
Athenaeus refers may be preserved by him, as Meineke 
(IV, 514f.) has suggested, in the following (XIV, 659c):' 
"AXN’ 6 ye Tlowetderros wept SovrAwy paye(pwv év AoxAcopévy pyoiv: 

Tavti pév ovv rowdra. cupPBaiver Sé re 

vov por Suxovotvre rapa To Seorery 

doreiov ovx dAwoop’ exhepwr Kpéas. 
Kal éy Suvrpddos - | 

éPddrfes ew rav rvAGv payetpos wy; 

B. évros mudGv yap <av> pévey adeurvos Fv. 

A. rérep’ ovv adddioa; B. xar’ dyopav épydfopar: 

éxpiaro yap Tis Sudrexvds we yveptmos. 

If we assume this to be the case, the greater is our dis- 
appointment at not being able to know how much more of 
these plays existed at the time of Athenaeus. For if it were 
. permitted us to explain these two passages from plays of 
Posidippus without any reference to the statement of the 
erudite Athenaeus, I would interpret them differently from 
either Casaubon or Meineke’ in the one instance, and from 
the generally accepted explanation of Dobree in the other.’ 
I would say that in both cases a tirodidxovos* speaks of the 
#ayepos with whom he is learning the art. In the for- 
mer passage such an assistant of a pdyepos glories in the 
fact that he is now serving with such a master of the art that 
he has no more fears of being caught in the act of filching 


1Cf. M. IV, 514 and 520; K. III, 336 and 342. 

2See Meineke, IV, 514 f. where Casaubon’s view is given, as well as his own inter- 
pretation of the fragment. 

8S8ee M. IV, 520, where Dobree’s view is cited and adopted. 

¢Cf. Posid. in Ath. ix, 376e (M. IV. 521; K. ITI, 342; 1. 10), where the word occurs 
in this sense. 
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the meat,’ at least not while in the service of so ingenious a 
person. The second fragment seems to me to confirm this 
view. This pdryeipos has been hired only in the sense that 
he has become a part of the retinue of a more distinguished 
disciple of the art and so says he works in the market-place. 
His superior has been employed to go into the country for 
some particular occasion, and this assistant is to accompany 
him. Hence the remark of the trodudxovos that he is going 
outside the gates to get his dinner.’ At any rate, however 
these passages may be interpreted, the evidence adduced by 
Athenaeus in support of his statement is very slight. And 
though we may accept the statement as true, without refer- 
ence to these quotations, we must decide from our study of 
other more important fragments of Posidippus that even this 
author did not commonly represent the aryepos in a servile 
condition. In one of these fragments (M. IV, 518; K. ITI, 
335) someone hires a payerpos in the market-place, and 
the rivalries existing between members of the profession at 
such a time are clearly depicted. Again, Posidippus (M. IV, 
521; K. III, 342) portrays a prince of payerpo: in conver- 
sation with his cuvdsaxovo: (vs. 1) who gives the advice 
(ves. 3 ff.): Tév jdvopdrwy | mdvrov xpdtictdy éorw ev 
payepixy | adafovela, In a third passage preserved to us 
from the same author (M. IV, 523; K. III, 344), a paryerpos 
boasts of one of his profession and compares him to a general 
in the midst of the conflict as he meets the ravenous mouths 
that are ready to make depredations on his dainty dishes. 
Athenaeus says, moreover, elsewhere (xiv, 661d):*° Kal 
"Arckis & dv AcBnrig Snrot Sri 4 paryerpien Téyvn errurndevpa 
qv érevOdpwv’ troritns yap Tis ovK ayevns év avt@ Selxvutas o 


1 See p. 85, where this trait of the udyecpos is discussed, 


2 Dobree’s view partly coincides with this opinion: ‘‘Nempe quidam ruri degens 
hunc coquum apud forum isto die conduxerat.” 


8Cf. M. IIT, 440; K. II, 348. Cf. also Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108, quoted by Kock. 
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payepos, Itis noteworthy that Alexis belongs to the transi 
tion period from the Old Comedy to the New. 

Nor should we consider the position of the paryetpor as a 
slavish one because of the ill treatment accorded them, as 
depicted by some writers of the New Comedy, for this seems 
to have happened mainly when a payerpos was employed by 
young sports of the time for some festive occasion.' Besides, 
fragments might be quoted which show a distinct regard for 
the feelings of the pdyepos.* And there was a familiar 
proverb regarding the treatment of the wayeapos given by 
Eubulus to this effect (M. ITI, 235; K. II, 184) :* 

"AAN’ feovoapey 
xal rovro, v7 THY ‘Eoriav, oixot ro’ as 
do” Gv 6 payepos efaudpry, TUrTerat, 
@s dacw, atAnTys zap’ dpiv. 
And even as late as Menander we find a similar sentiment 
expressed in one of his fragments (M. IV, 108; K. III, 39): 
Ovde els 
payapoy dducjoas aos duepuyev- 
icpomperys was dori Bpav W TEXvn, 
which further appears to point to a common interest preva- 
lent among members of the profession. 

The pdyepos, therefore, was certainly not represented 
in the character of a slave on the comic stage—so far as the 
comic fragments indicate—up to the time of Posidippus, 
and even then very rarely.‘ 


1Cf. Diphilus, in Ath. wii, 202e (M. IV, 394; K. IT, 558; ll. 26 ff.): also Archedicus, 
in Ath. VII, 204d (M. IV, 436; K. II, 277). 
2Cf. Mnesimachus, in Ath. ix, 408 a, b (M. ITT, 568; K. II, 487; vss. Uff.). 
3Cf. Philyllius in Ath. ix, 38la (M. LI, 862, K. I, 784): 
"Ors dv TUxP 
payerpos aducyoas, Toy avAyray AaSey 
wAnyas. 
4Too much must not be inferred from the fact that the Roman oomic poets who 
imitated the writers of the New Attic Comedy depicted the cooks as in a slavish con- 
dition. While Plautus and Terence drew largely from Greek sources, they would 
nevertheless be likely to represent menials of their own times as slaves in their imi- 
tations or adaptations of plays from the Greek. Moreover, the sadéyepe were not the 
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We next turn to the consideration of the evidence at our 
disposal outside of Comedy. 


III. AS DEPICTED OUTSIDE OF COMEDY 


(a) Before 300 B. C.—Too much stress must not be laid 
upon the statement quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 661le) from 
writers on cookery: 

Kai of ra ‘Ovaprvrixa 5¢ ovyypawpavres “HpaxAeidns re cai TAaitkos 

& Aoxpos oby dpporrev dact <“SovAaow> riv payepuiv, GAX’ ovde Tots 
Tuxover Tov éXevépwr.”’ 
And yet such a statement seems to be confirmed by the 
public honors conferred on the pdyeipo: in certain places. 
Timaeus,’ for example, says that certain persons were crowned 
at public feasts of the Sybarites, év ols orepavotoba: «ai 
TOV payeipwy Tos apiota Ta TrapareOdvra SiacKevdoarras. 
Cleidemus also gives evidence of the condition of the payerpot, 
according to Athenaeus (xiv, 660a) : 

“Ore 82 cepvov Fv F payepun pobeiy or é Tov AOjvyot Kypixov. 
oide yap payeipwv Kat Bovrivrwy éxeixoy rdfiv, ds pyow KAcidnpos ev 
Ipwroyovias mpwrw. 

Cleidemus apparently refers to this same office of the payerpou 


as public functionaries in another passage quoted by Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 660d): 


"Ev 8¢ rp xporw ris ‘ArOi80s KAciSnpos piAov drodaivea payeipwv 
éxdvrwv Snpiovpyuas tiuds, ols xai rd wANOOs evepyety Epyov Fv. 


Among the Spartans, we learn from Herodotus (vi, 60), the 
art of the #aye.pos was an inherited one: 


only class of cooks depicted in the New Attic Comedy. The Roman writers very prob- 
ably chose to portray the condition of the class that most nearly accorded with the 
status of cooks in their own day. 

1Cf. Athen. xii, 519d ande; F. H. G.1, 2B. 

2Cf. F. H. G.I, 32. The entire passage will be discussed at greater length in a 
subsequent chapter. See pp. 55 f. 

8Cf. F. H. G.I, 359. The latter part of the text is evidently corrupt. Possibly 
évepyety hore may be equal to evepyereiv, as Schweighauser has suggested (ad h. 1.). 
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Suppépovrar 58 xal réde Aiyurriows: Aaxedarpovioe’ of kypuces abrayv 
Kat avAnrat Kat paryerpor exdéxovras Tas TaTpwias Téxvas, Kat avAnTHs TE 
aiAnréw yiverar kai payeipos poyeipov Kal Kypyg KipuKos* ov Kara. 
Aaprpodwvinv érirHepevo. GAO. odéas wapaxAyiovor, GAAG KaTa Ta 
waTpu. émreX€over. 
Here again, as Stein observes in his note on the passage,’ the 
reference is to the official wayepor who were employed at 
sacrifices and ¢:6/71a among the Spartans and set up statues 
of their heroes at these didéria, according to Polemon.? A 
more comprehensive statement is that of Demetrius:’ 


Anpuyrpios 8 6 Says év éxxasdacdrw Tpwxod dSuxdcpov ev ry 
Aoxwovucg pyow él ris 6500 ris KaAounerns ‘YaxwwOides iptcba. Aowas 
Marrwva xat Kepdwva td trav év rots didirios rovolvrwv Te Tas palas 
Kai Kepavvivrwy Tov dlvoy Suaxdvev. 


We may compare also the statement in Athenaeus (iv, 
172f-173b) regarding the Delian paryepor.* All these pas- 
sages apparently refer directly to the mdryepor in their 
public official capacity. Can we doubt that they were not 
slaves who were thus honored? Surely there is nothing in 
the quotations cited above to lead one to suppose they were 
in a servile condition, while the use of such words as é:axd- 
vov and such expressions as payelpwy éydvTwy SnucoupyiKas 
Tiwas with reference to them naturally leads us to conclude 
that no allusion can here be made to ordinary slaves. 

But these are not the only references to the older paryerpou 
among the Greeks. The first Olympian victor was a paye- 
pos, according to Athenaeus (ix, 382b):° Karo: xal o 


1Cf. Macan’s note on the same passage. 

2See Athen. ii, 39c: HoAdpwr dygiv év Movruxia ipwa Axpatonérny ripacba, mapa be 
Zrapridrats Mdrrwva xai Kepdwva hpwas und Tivwy payeipwy idpvaba év Tois Pecdcriats, 

3Cf. Athen. iv, 173f. See also Eustathius on Odyss., p. 1413, 11. 20 ff., where this 
passage is quoted. Compare Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 278. 

4This passage is discussed in a subsequent chapter; cf. p. 49. 

I Quoted by Eustathius on I1., p. 879, 1. 41, where the expression ov peydAns rdxvns 

dv@pwros ay, adAd payetpos, is doubtless influenced by a knowledge of the position of 
the payepos in later times. 


ayer ory 
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mpatos Tav tov "Odvumidow ayava avadyncaydvwvy KedpotBos 
o ’H)eios pdyepos Hv. It is not surprising that such a/ 
tradition should have prevailed among pdyerpor as famous| 
as those of the Eleans appear to have been.’ Reference is 
made to the wife of an Elean payepos by the writer of a 
speech that has been transmitted to us under the name of 
Demosthenes.” This Nicarete is mentioned as Xapiolov 
pev ovoa tov "Hrelov azrerevOdpa, ‘Imrmiov Sé tod paryeipou 
tov éxelvov yuvn. Hippias himself was doubtless at least 
afreedman. There seems to be satisfactory evidence at hand 
of a certain Thearion, a baker, having been an Athenian 
citizen.” Much more may we suppose, from all the evidence 
adduced, that in the earliest times the uayerpo: were often 
likewise citizens. But especially do frequent references in 
Plato and other writers in early times indicate that 9 paye- 
puxn téyvn was held in some repute at Athens.‘ : 

(b) After 300 B. C.—That a change in the condition 
of the wayerpos began to be noticeable during the first half 
of the third century before Christ seems to be proved from 
numerous references in late authors, but more particularly 
from statements made by Athenaeus. Noteworthy are these 
words of Athenaeus (xiv, 659a): Aovddor 8 ayorrorol rapir- 
Oov iro mpwrwv Maxeddvar robr’ érirndevodytwy fh d: bBpw 
4 80 atvylay Tov aiyparoricAacav wédkewv. He is here 
using the term owozrotol loosely for pdyepou.’ With the 
ever-increasing conquest, therefore, came a corresponding 
increase in the luxury connected with the every-day life of 
certain peoples. The skilled payeipor were doubtless taken 
along with the spoils of war in Macedonian times, and thus 
became a part of the domestic retainers of kings and 


1 See p. 39. 

2Cf. [Demosth.], 59, 18. 

3Cf. Plato, Gorg. 518 B, and see p. 29 and n. 2. 

4Cf. Plato, Politicus 289 A and C, and see pp. 91 f. 

5Cf. Ath. xiv, 659¢: "AAA’ & ye Hoceidtrwos wepi SovAey payeipwr, etc. 
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princes. The statement of Athenaeus seems to be confirmed 
by a story told by Plutarch (De lib. educ. 11, B and C) 
concerning one of the Antigonid kings (277-168 B.o.). 
Here the mention of an apytpayetpos goes to show that there 
were other paryerpos in the royal household. This man was 
intrusted with a commission of some importance. Plutarch’s 
account is as follows:’ 

"Avriyovoy 8 tov Baciréa tov Maxeddvww érepdpOadpov dvta rh 
WHpwow wpodpépwy eis ov petpiay dpynv xaréoryoe. Tov yap dpxiaye- 
pov Etrporiwva yeyevnuevov év rage. wempas wapayeveoOar wpos avrov 
ntiov kat Adyov Sotvat xai AaBeiy’ radra 5’ dmrayyedXovtos éxeivov apos 
atrov Kat wodAdKis mpootovros ‘‘ev old’ ” Epyoev “Ore pov pe OedXas TO 
KixAwme rapabeiva,” dvediLwv tov pév ote wypds, tov 8’ dre payecpos Hv. 
The explanation of the author may be justly taken as apply- 
ing only to the condition of the wayepos in much later times, 
with which he himself was familiar. 

Certainly, by the time of Athenaeus payepo had become 
a regular part of the household, as we learn from his work 
(vi, 275b): 

Nov 8€, ds @edxoumros ioropel ev ry mpwry Tov Drsrmudv, ovdeis 

dort Kai Trav petpiws evropoupevwv, Gotis ov moduTeAy pév tpdreLav 
waparibera:, payetpous 5¢ xai Oepareiay GAAnv wodAR Kexrrras Kai wrelw 
Saravg ta xa? jucpay 7 zpdrepov év tais éoprais xai rais Ouoias 
dvyAuoxoyv. 
Those of moderate means, therefore, as well as the rich, in 
the time of Athenaeus had skilled payepor among the ser- 
vants of the house. The existence of this state of affairs is 
lamented by such a writer as Clement of Alexandria (p. 268, 
Potter): | 

Pevyovres yap abrovpyioy Kai avroduxoviay éxi rots Oepdrovras 
xatapevyoucw, dyoroay Kai tpareLoroav Kai Tov évréxvws eis poipas 
KATATELVOVTUW TO Kpéa TOV TOAD GUYwWVOUpEVOL GxAov. 


1The story is told about the rhetorician Theocritus, who was punished (11C) 
for the reply made to the udyecpos hore mentioned. 
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The rich, as often happens, carried things to excess, so that 
we hear of one wealthy man who compelled his pmayeupor 
to learn the dialogues of Plato and recite them as the food 
was served to the guests at table.’ But such practices were 
generally discountenanced, Athenaeus seems to say. It may 
be inferred that some of the payepo:, at least, were not 
uneducated. Still the personal characteristics of the skilled 
udryeipos apparently do not differ greatly from those muyerpor 
of former times, if we may judge from the description of the 
imaginary feast in Athenaeus. Indeed, professional paye- 
pot who were not a part of any household probably still 
existed. 

The payepo (in a technical sense) having become so 
much more common, they were naturally treated with much 
less regard than in their palmy days of the past. This was 
sometimes carried to an extreme, so that Epictetus condemns 
(Dissert. iii, 19, 5) the unjust treatment at the hands of 
the pedagogues of the time: 

Tlddw av py etpwpey dayeivy e Badaveiov, ovdéro8’ guav xata- 

oredr rv ériOupiav 6 wadaywyds, GAAG Séper Tov payepov. dvOpwre, 
pa yap éxetvov ve Tratdaywyov Kateotyoapey; GANA TOU madiov HLov 
TovTo éravopOov, TovTo dpéAct. 
Passages in Lucian point to a like estimation of the condition 
of the payepo:.? Their actual condition as late as Athe- 
naeus is very clearly demonstrated in his book, which has 
already been quoted many times. A striking passage is the 
following (x, 420e): 

Of 82 viv cuvdyorres eri 7a Setrrva wal pddcota of admrd THS KaARS 
"AAcLavdpeias odor, xexpdyaot, BAaodypoder tov olvoxdov, Tov Sudxovoy, 
Tov payeipov’ KAaiovot 8 of raides TurTépevor KovdvAots dAXos GAAoOev. 
Kat ovx olov of KexAnpévoe pera adons dndias Servovow, GANA Kav TUxy 
Ovoia mis obca, tapaxodAupdpevos 6 Geds olyyoeras KaTadiwy ov pdvoy 
Tov olxov, dAAG Kal THY wWoALV aracay. 


1Cf. Athen. ix, 381/-382d. 
3Cf. Lucian, De mercede cond., 82,691; Vitar. auctio, 20, 560; De parasito, 12, 850. 
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And a payepos at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae is 
made to reply (ix, 405e): Karadpoveis S1t pdryetpds eime 
tows: Soov ard TavTns THS TéyVNS eipydoay éyo, etc. From 
many similar passages in Athenaeus we see that the mudryetpou 
of that time brought the food into the dining-room, engaged 
in conversation with the guests, and frequently described 
the process of preparing some dish on which they prided 
themselves." They received their due meed of praise 
from the epicureans present at such times.’ Yet they are 
spoken of as 6 7rais or even 6 otvyparias (though in jocular 
vein ).’ 

Hence we must conclude that, though the title of waye- 
pos continued to be applied to the professional cook of late 
Greek times,‘ its significance, as regarded his social position, 
from the third century before our era underwent consider- 
able changes in accordance with the general changed condi- 
tions of life. 


1Cf, Athen. ix, 88la, where a pdyetpos describes how he cooked a pig to the 
delight of the guests; ix, 406a, where the dish rhodonia is described; xiv, 662e, 
where a payetpos explains the preparation of a dish that bears the name of piue, 
And numerous other examples might be cited. 

2Cf. Athen. ix, 382b: ‘O waits éwi r7 payetpixy copig éwatvebeis, etc. 

8Cf. places cited above (n. 1); also Athen. xiv, 658e. 

éCf. Diog. Laert. ii, 72, and see p. 50 below, where the passage is quoted. 
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CHAPTER III 
NAMES OF MATEIPOI 


It has seemed worth while to consider the names which 
paryepor have in Greek literature, especially since a recent 
writer’ contends that these names, even in the Greek Comedy, 
indicate the condition of slaves for the payepo. No 
attempt will be made to prove that the social condition of 
paryepor can be determined at all from the names they 
possessed, but simply that it is not demonstrable that their 
names are indicative of their standing. A number of such 
names found in inscriptions are also included for the sake of 
completeness. 

These names easily fall into two convenient groups: 
(1) those names which occur in Greek Comedy; (2) those 
names which are found outside of the Comedy. 

First, then, let us eliminate those names which evidently 
do not belong to payepor. In Comedy we find the famous 
baker (aproxdéros) Thearion (Arist., in Ath. iii, 112e) ;* 
the tpameforrads Dracon (Diph., in Ath. vii, 291f); the 
noted oyorrouds Simos (Alexis, in Ath. iv, 1646); Syrus, 
who may not be any sort of a cook (Eriphus, in Ath. iv, 
137d). Outside of Comedy are the names of Cyrebus, 
aprotrods (Xen., Mem. ii, 7, 6); Cyniscus, dprapos 
(I. G. A., Roehl, 543); Coecoa, not necessarily a cook 
(Sophron, in Ath. ix, 380e and 409a). These names, con- 
sequently, do not concern us in our present discussion. 

Again, there are a few names of foreign payepor who, 
we may suppose, were never in Greece proper. As such may 


Cf. E. Potter, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des ant. grecques et romaines, 8. v. 
**Coquus ou Cocus.’’ 


2Cf. Antiph. in Ath. iii, 112ce and d; Plato, Gorg. 518 B. 
29 
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be mentioned Cadmus, wayepos of a Syro-Phoenician king 
(Ath. xiv, 658 e and jf); Pelignas, the skilled pdryeipos 
of Alexander the Great, according to Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) ; 
Soterides,’ whose skill deceived king Nicomedes (Euphron, 
in Ath. i, 7d); Batrachion,’ of Larissa, who is compared 
(in Luc., Adv. Ind. 21, 117) to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
Eutropion, apyipayepos (Plut., Mor. 11 B, C) of Anti- 
gonus, king of the Macedonians. These names would not 
affect whatever conclusions we may finally draw, however; 
for no one would hold that Cadmus is a distinctive slave- 
name, Pelignas occurs only in this passage, Soterides is 
mentioned in Comedy only in the two places cited above, 
Eutropion is a name rarely used. 

Having eliminated these names, we now proceed with the 
consideration of the other names in the manner indicated 
above, and shall endeavor to discover (1) the significance of 
the names of paryerpor which are found in Greek Comedy. 
Here we must distinguish between (a) names invented for 
comic effect; (b) names of men probably mere writers on the 
art of cookery; (c) names of real persons not payerpor at all, 
but represented as such in Comedy; (d) names indicative of 
the calling; (e) names of udyetpoe proper; (jf) names that 
might possibly be slave-names. 

Taking up these groups of names in succession, under 
(a) must be placed the name Lycus (Euphron, in Athen. 
ix, 379d), which, though a good Athenian name,’ is evi- 
dently chosen to suit the character of a pdayepos who is 
noted for his habits of filching. This apt pupil is just about 


‘\ | to leave the tutelage of his great teacher in the art and 
' clearly cannot be said to be in the condition of a slave. 


1Pape (Worterbuch ‘der griechischen Kigennamen, s. v.) does not distinguish 
between this man and the person mentioned by Euphron as quoted in Ath. ix, 377@— 
wrongly, to my mind. 

2The name occurs only in this passage. 

3Cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, s. v.; Pape, 8. v. 
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(6) Here our attention is first attracted to the names 
which Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. III, 317) saw fit to give 
to the seven sages in the art of the paryepos as they are 
described by a learned teacher of the art in a fragment of 
the *Adergo/; Agis the Rhodian,' Aphthonetus, Ariston, 
Chariades the Athenian,’ Euthunus, Nereus the Chian, 
Lamprias. These are pdryerpor noted for their specialties 
and may have been writers on the art. Their names, at 
least, cannot be said to denote, of themselves, a slavish con- 
dition. In fact, Pape (s. vv.) cites all the names excepting 
Ariston (which is not given for this passage)* as those of 
paryerpot only for this passage. Moreover, names like Agis, 
Ariston, Chariades, Euthunus are quite familiar, not to say 
distinguished, Greek names, while Nereus would hardly be 
thought of as a characteristic slave-name. Names such as 
Aphthonetus, Ariston, and Euthunus are, because of their 
etymological signification, very well adapted to men dis- 
tinguished in their art. Lamprias is also a citizen name 
elsewhere. Anaxippus (in Ath. ix, 403e) gives us two 
other names of pdyerpo: noted in their art. These payepor, 
Sophon and Damoxenus, whose teacher was the Sicilian 
Labdacus, could scarcely be called slaves because of their 
names, especially since the former is also the name of a poet 
of the New Comedy and the latter occurs but rarely. Lab- 
dacus is the name of a wayerpos only in this passage. Sophon 
is mentioned as a writer on the art by Baton (in Ath. xiv, 
662c) and Pollux (Onom. vi, 70). Baton also mentions as 
writers on the art Semonactides (a name found only here), 
Tyndarichus (also in Pollux vi, 71), and dZopurinus. 
Patanion (which appears to be an invented name; compare 


1Cf. Athen. xii, 516c. 
2Cf. Sosipater in Ath. ix, S77f (M. IV, 482; K. III, 314; vs. 11). 


8 Despite Meineke’s objections (loc. cit.) to this name, it must be retained, I 
think, until some more satisfactory suggestion is made than the loss of a verse after 
va.10. The verbs are easily supplied in vss. 7-10 from $e in ys. 6. 
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mwatavn) seems to have been a popular teacher in the art 
(Philetaer. in Ath. iv, 169e), his pupils outnumbering those 
of Stratonicus.' But a particularly famous name was that 
of Sicon, the leading spirit in the art, according to Sosipater 
(in Ath. ix, 377f). This is a good Athenian name else- 
where, and so the fact that some writers’ use it as a slave- 
name does not argue for the slavish condition of this man. 

(c) The comic effect of the character of a udryeupos in a 
fragment of Damoxenus (in Ath. iii, 102a) is heightened 
by his claim that he was a disciple of the wise Epicurus. 
The Greek word adafovela expresses his chief trait as here 
depicted. 

(d) Boedion is mentioned as a payepos by Sosipater (in 
Ath. ix, 377f), the name occurring only here. This pd-yetpos 
was probably noted for his skill as a butcher of cattle.’ 

(e) Daedalus and Thibron may have been noted paryecpor 
at Athens at the time of Philostephanus (in Ath. vii, 
292f-293a). These names are used of wdyerpot only in this 
passage. They are common enough without having any 
stigma attached. Thibron was even nicknamed Peras 
(“Perfection”) because of his skill. Alexis (in Ath. ix, 
383c) has a pa@yepos of an ingenious nature whose name, 
Glaucias, may have been due to his color. Seuthes is com- 
pared to a general in Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 377b). The 
name occurs only here of a wayepos. Another name, Leucon, 
employed by Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 376e) is not a slave- 
name as used here, for Leucon is a pupil of the great master 
who is speaking on this occasion. It might easily be a slave- 
name elsewhere. 

(f) Yet some may still contend that there is positive 
evidence of the condition of the pdyetpo: in such names as 
Dromon and Carion. The former occurs in a fragment of 


1 Usually referred to the noted cithara-player, but not necessarily so, I think. 
It may here be the name of another great master in the art of cookery. 


2Cf. Arist., Eccles. 867. 3 Cf. pp. 64 ff. 
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Dionysius (in Ath. ix, 381c). Nothing can be proved as 
to the social standing of the payepos here, however, for 
Dromon is represented as a pupil under the instruction of a 
noted master in the art. It is found only here as the name 
of a payeipos, and, indeed, in another fragment, of Euphron 
(in Ath. ix, 377d), the same name is applied to a club 
member who employs a payepos for a stated occasion. 

The name Carion is not so easily disposed of. Yet even 
here the only passage in which we have certain evidence of 
the use of. the name in a comic writer is in a fragment of 
Euphron (in Ath. ix, 377d). Fortunately, the fragment is 
sufficiently long to make it clear that Carion is not a slave, 
for he has just had an experience as chef for clubmen and 
is now about to accompany another payepos to a marriage 
feast. This at least proves that the name is not always used 
in Comedy, not even in the New Comedy, of slaves. So far, 
so good. But there are two other passages quoted in late 
writers, that may both have arisen from Comedy, in which 
this name occurs of a pdyepos. The passage from Alciphron 
(3, 58, 1) is referred to Comedy by Kock.’ But the frag- 
ment proves nothing as to the real condition of the wdryetpos. 
In fact, it is not distinctly stated that Carion was a paryepos. 
The payepos 6 xwppdixds is recognized, however, in the 
passage in Themistius (Or. 21, 262c) by his personal 
characteristics. But here again we cannot discover any 
proof of the condition of Carion. Still someone may argue 
that the name is commonly used of slaves.’ True, but I 
have shown that the payepos of this name in Euphron was 
not a slave, and this is the only passage from Comedy by 


1Cf. Rk. Mus. XLIIT (1888), p. 37. 


2Cf. Arist., Plut. 1100 ff. See also Hyp. v to Arist., Plut.: Kai rd Kapiwy éfeAAqn- 
¢duevorv tov SovAov SnAor> Kapes yap ot SotAor, bev nai y wapouuia, év Kapis aion, #roe ev 
8ovAov tréfer, A similarstatement is that of Dio Chrysostom 32, 93f., De Arnim.: "Orep 
yap ion woAAaaus elroy, aioxio Ta Gigxpa Kal karayéAagta MGAAOP, Stay 7} wepi Tas wéAets. 
sowep év tats capwdias cai diacxevais Kapiwva sev eiodyorres peOvortea xai Adoy ov oddédpa 
xuvovor yéAwre, But this was not necessarily always the case. 
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which we can really judge the condition of a payepos who 
bears this name. 

So far as I know, these are the only names of paryecpos 
that occur in extant Comedy. It has at least been demon- 
strated that the social status of the uayeipor, as herein por- 
trayed, cannot be judged from the names applied to them. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that this fact is not used 
as an argument in proof of what seems to me to be true con- 
cerning their condition. There is too great an element of 
uncertainty involved in such a course of reasoning. Doubt- 
less names of men in high official public positions may have 
been applied to the payepor on the Greek stage, and the 
real condition of the characters was portrayed in the situa- 
tions presented rather than in any names that might be 
employed. 

Finally, let us consider (2) the names of wayerpou outside 
the Greek Comedy. Here the material is largely drawn 
from inscriptional evidence. Plato (Gorg: 518 B) refers to 
Mithaecus,’ the writer on Sicilian cookery, and [ Pseudo- | 
Demosthenes (59, 18) mentions the wayepos Hippias, hus- 
band of a certain Nicarete. Nicarete is a freedwoman of 
one Charisius and follows a trade of her own, so that Hip- 
pias would hardly be a slave of Charisius. At any rate, his 
name does not stand for any such servile condition. The 
other references in literature are from late writers. A 
payerpos at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae (Ath. ix, 
382b) boasts that the noted Elean Coroebus was one of his 
profession.” This may be simply a vainglorious statement 
of the pdyepos, or it may contain a grain of truth in that 
the Olympian victors offered sacrifices to the gods after their 
successful encounters. In this sense Coroebus may have 

1Cf, Athen. iii, 112d. 

2Cf, Eustathius on Jl. A, 687 (p. 879, 1. 39), where Athenaeus is quoted. At the 


time of Eustathius, or even of Athenaeus, it must be borne in mind, the condition of 
the wdyecpo: had undergone a decided change. 
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had the attributes of a udyepos.' In Athenaeus also we find 
- & paryeipos named Sophon, who was probably a namesake of 
the noted writer on the art.’ 

The inscriptions relating to waryerpoe are for the most part 
late and refer to them generally in their capacity in connec- 
tion with sacrifices.” The earliest of such inscriptions is 
apparently that in Roehl, Imagines,’ p. 35, No. 2. The 
Callistratus here mentioned was doubtless some distin- 
guished paryerpos in the temple of Aesculapius, as Kabbadias’® 
points out. The name is a good one and needs no further 
comment. The names Heracleodorus and Pataecus occur 
in an Attic inscription (C. I. A. IV, 775d, col. ii, 4 and 
col. iii, 30). These wayepor had made votive offerings to 
the gods because of their success in lawsuits in which they 
were involved. Evidently they are not slaves. Another 
inscription (in Cauer, Delectus’, 356) contains part of the 
name of a paryerpos, Tlovfoyi7| wv|. With the exception of 
the names Agathon (on a gravestone of Roman times [ J. G. 
Sept. I, 1562) and Ammonas and Dioscorus (Oxyrh. Papyr. 
CXVITII, 33, 34, of the third century a. D.), the other names 
on inscriptions all relate to officials connected with sacrifices 
or some duties of the temple. None of these inscriptions 
is earlier than the second century B.0., while most of them 
are much later in their date. The names herein discovered 
are as follows: Soterichus (J. G. Sept. III, 487, 14), Philo- 
damus (Le Bas et Foucart, Inscr. du Pélop., 163a, 1. 33), 
Nicandrus (J. G. Sept. ITI, 486, 16),° Alexandrus (Olympia, 
V, 62, 18), Alexas (Ol. V, 64, 33), Heracleides (Ol. V, 
66, 8), Epaphrodeitus (Ol. V, 74, 12), Syntrophus (Ol. V, 
87, 3), Zosimus (J. G. Sicil. 617, 9), Pasacon (C. I. G. 
1239, col. ii, 7, 8), Nicephorus (B. C. H. IX [1885], p. 513). 


1Cf. pp. 55 ff. 2Cf. Athen. xiv, 622e. _ 38ee pp. 55 ff. 
4 Roehl, Imagines inscriptionum Graecarum antiqutssimarum, 

5In’Ed¢. ’Apx., 1885, p. 198. Cf. Fouilles d’Epidaure, p. 37, No. 12. 

6 Also in C. I. G. II Add, 1793. 
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All these names but Syntrophus, Pasacon, and Epaphrodei- 
tus are common ones. These three are cited by Pape only 
for inscriptions. Epaphroditus is also an ordinary name. 
The condition of these waye:po: in their official capacity will 
be treated in a later chapter.’ It may be observed, however, 
that most of the evidence outside of Comedy is much later 
than the third century B. 0. Hence any conclusion regard- 
ing the use of these names would probably not affect my 
previous conclusions with respect to the social status of the 
payepo: before 800 B.o. They can at least not be said in 
themselves to point to a servile condition of the payepor, 


18ee pp. 55 ff. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORIGIN OF THE MATEIPOI 


As regards the region of the Greek world from which 
paryerpor came, the comic fragments furnish sufficient evidence 
that they were not limited to any single district or country. 
Yet the Greeks had their favorite pdyepor, just as we have 
our noted chefs today, and certain localities were famous for 
the training of these paryerpor. 

The Attic payerpo were distinguished, it appears, for at 
least one dish, which the Greeks called Opiov.' It was be- 
cause of his skill in making a particular kind that Chariades 
(ov€ “A@nvay, vs. 7) was said to have been counted among 
the seven sages of the art in former times, if we may trust 
the words of a udyerpos in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
486; K. ITI, 317). Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423; 
vss. 36-42) apparently represents another Attic pdryerpos 
who boasts of his knowledge of the art and especially men- 
tions the dish Opiov: 

Tovrovi 8’ Gy doriws 
épys exovra meipay yew roAvTeA@y 
mwoAAov te Seixvev érrabécOa, Supia, 
ndvrwv tonow, Optov av Seifw ydvov 
wapa0e re Seirvov doy avpas ‘Arrixys. 
ef dvrAias yovra kal yepovT’ ert 
doprnytxav po. Bpwpdrwv dywvias 
They Tonow vvotaoa: rapopidt. 


Here we see the native Attic ud@yepos contrasting his skill 
with that of one from abroad. We also hear ofa distinguished 
Athenian pdyeipos in Philostephanus (M. IV, 589; K. III, 


1Cf. Arist., Acharn. 1102, and scholiast on this passage. 
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893) who has attained perfection in his art, to judge from 

his nickname of Peras (vs. 3). And yet Attic dinners were 

much ridiculed by some of the writers of Comedy. And so, 

when a Thessalian is to be entertained, an Attic wdyepos will 

not suit the occasion, according to Alexis (M. ITT, 480; K. 

IT, 375) :' 
"Eywye Svo AaBetv payetpovs BovAopat 

ovs dv copwrdrovs Siveyp’ ev ry ode: 

pOXdovra Sarvilev yap dvipa @erradov 

ox 'Arrixnpds 008’ darnxpiBwpévus 

App waperAOdivy . . . . a Set nal? & 

exactov avrois mapatievra peyaXews 5é. 

This is the explanation of the passage by Athenaeus where 

he quotes it (iv, 187c). The dislike of foreigners for Attic 

fare is amusingly portrayed in Lynceus, as well as their con- 


tempt for, Attic stinginess.* The Perinthian speaks as fol- 

lows (M. IV, 433; K. ITI, 274; ves. 1-16): 
Mayetp’, 6 Oiwy éo6’ 6 Sexvi{wv 7’ ene 
“Pddios, éyw 8’ 6 xexAnpeévos TepivOcos: 
otd€erepos Hua wderar Tots “Arrixots 
Seixvos. dydia ydp éorw “Arrixy 
womep fevixy mapeOnxe wivaxa yap péyay, 
dxovra puiKpovs wéevre mivaKioKOUS avU, 
rovrwv 6 pey exe. oxdpodor, 6 8 éxivous dvo, 
6 82 Opupparida yAukeiav, 6 8 Kdyyas Séxa, 
6 8 dvraxaiou puxpov. év cow 8 écbia, 
érepos éxeiy’, év dow & éxeivos, Tour’ éyw 
npavica: BovrAopar 8’ éyd, BéATicTe ov, 
xdxeivo cai rovr’, GAX’ ddvvata BovAopat: 
oUTe oTOpara yap ovre xEiAn TéVT’ exw. 
dyv pay ody exe Ta Towra roiKkiAny, 
GAN’ obdev dors ToUTO mpds Tv yarrépa: 
KaTémaca. yap TO xélAos, ovK évérAno~a. 5€. 

1Cf. Athen. iv, 187d, on ebrpdwefor @erradoi, and see p. 89 below. 


2Cf. Antiphanes in Ath. iv, 130e (M. ITI, 94; K. II, 81), where he speaks of 
"EAAnves ucxpotrpdwegos duAAoTpe@yes in a comic passage. 
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His order is given in vss. 21 f.: 
"Ovdpiov adits rovro rapaPnces povov, 
_ Wva rabra wdvres, pity TO pev eye, 76 8’ repos. 

In an enumeration of what various places were noted for, 
Antiphanes (M. ITI, 188; K. II, 115) heads the list with 
é& *Hrsd0s pdryerpos, so that the wdyepo. from there must have 
' had a fair repute in the art. A boastful udyerpos in Epicra- 
tes (M. III, 369; K. II, 284), moreover, uses these words: 

"Eni rotad’ éye 
payeipos. ovre SuxeXia Kavyyoerat 
Tpépe To.ovroy aprapov Kat’ ixOuwy, 
ovx "Hrs, Oa deAddxwv éyw xpéa 
KdAAuor’ Gra. tupes dxpais HvOucpeva. 
Elis is here classed with Sicily, then, whence, as we shall 
presently see, came most noted cooks. 

An Acarnanian is also mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 
459; K. ITI, 296), but it is to be noted that this Sophon 
is a disciple of a Sicilian pdyepos. Sophon, however, is 
also a teacher of the art (vs. 19) and racav ri "lwviay eye. 

In Greece proper mention should likewise be made of the 
Laconians, who were famous for their black broth. Plutarch 
(Vit. Lycurg. 46 E; Inst. Lacon. 236 F) says that Laconian 
paryepo. were bought by certain kings in order to make trial 
of this specialty of theirs. 

A certain Tyndarichus, a Sicyonian, is referred to by 
Baton (M. IV, 501; K. ITI, 327) as one whose books on the 
art are read assiduously. 

But on the mainland the Thessalians are especially noted 
for their fine tables, as Eriphus (M. ITI, 559; K. II, 480) 
says. This is established by a statement of Athenaeus 
(xiv, 662 f.): 

‘Oporoyotvra: 8’ of @erraArol wrodvTeAotarat Tov “EAAjvww yeyerfo- 
Oar mepi te Tas éoOyras cat ryv Siarav: Gwep airois airiov éyevero Kai 
Tov kata THs ‘EAAdSos éxayayeiv Trois Ilépoas, é{yAwxdor tiv Tovrwv 
Tpudyy kai wroAvTéeAaay. 
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Yet by far the most famous wayerpor appear to have come 
from Sicily. We have seen above how the Sicilian Labda- 
cus was represented (in Anaxippus, M. IV, 459; K. ITI, 296) 
as the teacher of other famous pdyerpo, and how a boastful 
payepos in Epicrates (M. III, 369; K. II, 284) declares 
that not even Sicily can boast of such a uayepos as he in the ~ 
cooking of fish. In Plato (Gorg. 518 B), moreover, we read 
of a certain Mithaecus 6 Tv oWorrolav ovyyeypados Thy Tixe- 
Méenv, and this same writer speaks of Zuedienv troceidlay 
dou in Rep. 404D. It is not surprising, therefore, when 
Ephippus tells us (M. III, 338; K. II, 262) that Sicilian 
methods of cooking are favorably known. Let us note his 
words, probably spoken by a maryecpos: 

IIdrepov éya 

viv Barida repdyn xararepov ew; ri pis; 

H LuKeAckds rryv roynocw; B. Suxeducds. 
The fame of Sicilian cookery is further attested by Athe- 
naeus (xii, 518c): AvaBdnro & etoty eri tpudg nai ai tov 
Ztxeda@v tpamelar, Antiphanes, too, mentions (M. III, 49; 
K. II, 48) ZuKwera@v de réyvars duvOeioar | Sacrds dad puppa- 
rides. In a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 394; K. II, 306) a 
paryerpos apparently makes this boast: 

Otrws 3 sporouiv cipvids 

rept THY ueXiav abros Euabov, wore Tovs 

Saxvotvras eis Ta Bardve’ éuBadrACw rad 

éviore tous dddvras tro THS HOovys. 
He had learned the art in Sicily. Even the sweet odors of 
Sicilian cookery seem to have been readily recognized, as a 
fragment of Cratinus Junior (M. ITI, 374; K. II, 289) 
indicates: 

"EvOupet 8¢ ris yas Os yAuKd 
dle, xaxves 7’ eépyer’ cbwdérrepos; 
olxel Tis, ws doxev, éy TH ydoparTe 


ABavwrordAns } pdyepos YuceAdcxos. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that Philemon called 
one of his plays 2ixedxds,' wherein he doubtless portrayed 
(M. IV, 24; K. II, 498) those arts of the Sicilian pdyepor 
that were most famous. 

Greeks on other islands, also, were well known as paye:pou. 
Athenaeus (i, 25e, f) informs us that the Chians were noted 
in this line: 

“Os dvaxvrreay ras Xuxeduxds nat SvBaperixds [nal “Iradixds] rpamwé- 
Cas, 70n St xai Xias. paprvpotvra: yap Kai Xioe od« EAarrov ray mwpoe- 
pyevov éxi Gyapruring. TioxdArs: 

Xioe odd 
dpurr’ dvevpyxaciw opapruricny. 
And so in Baton (M. IV, 501; K. ITI, 327) a Chian writer 
on the art is mentioned, while Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 
317) numbers a Chian (vs. 6) and a Rhodian (vs. 5) among 
the seven sages in the art of former times. Another Rho- 
dian is mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. III, 296) 
who was an innovator in introducing certain condiments that 
eventually resulted in his own death (vs. 17). 

Many separate dishes were introduced among the Greeks 
from foreign countries. So we read in Machon (M. IV, 496; 
K. ITI, 324) of a dish which the Macedonians apparently 
brought into Attica. And Lydian dishes, such as the can- 
daulus (M. ITI, 284; K. II, 224), are frequently mentioned 
and discussed in Athenaeus. We shall see in a later chapter 
(pp. 86 ff.) how each paryepos of any note had his own par- 
ticular dish on which he prided himself. 


1Cf. play of same title by Diphilus, M. IV, 409; K. IT, 564, and see M. I, 456 


CHAPTER V 
RESORT OF THE MATEIPOI 


As will presently be made clear, wayerpor were hired for 
special occasions of various kinds. On this account it was 
quite necessary that there should be a particular resort where 
they might be found whenever their services were desired. 
That there was in reality a place where these professional 
payepoc had their headquarters is demonstrated in a frag- 
ment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553). Herea paryerpos . 
in conversation with a tpazreCorroids states the principles upon 
which he conducts his profession, with particular reference 
to the persons to whom he hires. In this connection, how- 
ever, the following verses (28-33) are of most interest to us: 


"And cupBor\Gv ovvayovta vy Ai’ Erepd rou 

éveBadeyv eis Tov Kepapov évevpynpeva, 

Ta Kpdored’ dro0ArBévra Kat Kexpayora: 
‘"Owdprov dyopatov movety ris Bovrerat;”’ 

€@ Boav’ wAnyas yap ert rpocAap Baverv 

€XOovra. xat Tiv vix8’ GAnv duaxoveiv. 


The young sports’ of that time knew, therefore, that these 
professional paryetpor could be found in the pottery market.’ 
It was hither, also, that the parasites betook themselves to 
learn who was to hire a mayepos for an entertainment, as 


1“ Adolescentes pauperculi et ad summam inopiam redacti," as the learned 
Meineke would explain this reference (Praef. Menand., p. xvii), are not the persons, 
it seems to me, to whom allusion is here made. In the first place, the offers of such 
persons would not be considered by pwaéyepo. And, again, such treatment as here 
depicted would not be endured at any time, if the professional pdyepo knew their 
pay would surely not be forthcoming at the proper time. 


21t is scarcely necessary to comment on the fact that «épayos is used here of the 
place in which pottery was sold. Examples of such usage are far too numerous to 
require citation. 
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Alexis states in a fragment preserved from his Fugitive 
(M. ITI, 501; K. IT, 391): 

"Ac y’ 6 Xatpehav rw’ edpioxe réxvyv: 

ai vov wopiferai ye Ta Seirv’ dovpBora. 

Grov yap éorw 6 Képapos pucPwdoupos 

6 Trois payetpas, evOds é& EwOuvoi 

éornxev CAOwv: Kav idy pucBovpevoy 

eis Egriagy, Tov payeipov wuOdpevos 

Tov éotiavra, THS Oipas xacpuperys 

dy érAdByra, rp@tos eiveAnAvOev. 
Athenaeus, furthermore, says (vi, 229c) that such wares as 
would be bought in the pottery market were used at feasts 
up to the Macedonian times. Hence it was a convenient 
and suitable place for the congregating of paryerpor, as indi- 
cated in the comic fragment just quoted. It was doubtless 
here that the scene described by Posidippus (M. IV, 513; 
K. ITI, 335) took place in connection with the hiring of a 
padryeipos.' As Meineke (IV, 559) has pointed out, the con- 
versation depicted in a fragment of Athenio also took place 
in ea fori parte ... . ubt coquorwm stato erat. 

In the Posidippus fragment, in particular, we see that 
there was sometimes eager and spirited rivalry between 
pearyetpot here assembled upon the occasion of some employer’s 
seeking their services. 

It remains for us to decide whether there was but the one 
place in the market where these payerpo. might be expected 
to be in waiting to be employed. According to Pollux 
(Onom. ix, 48), there were certain places called paryepeta 
where pdryecpos were hired: 

Ein 8 av xai payepeia ray wédews pepov, ovx prep Ta Awa TeV 
bro tais Téxvats épyaorypiwv, dAX’ 6 réros Bev pc Oovvras Tos payei- 
pous, ds ’Ayripavys év Srparwiry trodnAoty eouev- 

"Ex Tav payeapeiwv BadiLov, éuBodov 
eis rotwpov. 

18ee p. 78, where the fragment is quoted. 
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It is noteworthy also that Pollux quotes a writer of the New 
Comedy on the use of this word. His words clearly signify 
that the wayepeta were distinct parts of the city, though not 
in the same way in which the other shops of the various 
professions and trades were, because of the very fact that 
paryeipor were hired at these places. The meaning of rotor 
in the Antiphanes passage is clear.’ A passage in Theo- 
phrastus (Charakt. 6), where he speaks of the abandoned 
man, will assist us in understanding what is meant by 
payeipeta. This character is spoken of as 


Oix drodoxidluv ... . épodeday Ta payerpeia, Ta ixPvormAa, Ta Tapt- 
XorwALa, Kai rods TdKous dd TOU éwroAnparos els THY yudOov éxArA€yew. 


Here ra payerpeta are evidently butchers’ stalls,? which we 
know to have been in the market-place.’ That some ayerpor, 
at least, followed the trade of butchers will presently be seen.‘ 
It is quite conceivable, then, that such places might become 
the headquarters, as it were, of other wayerpor who were mostly 
employed for special occasions. And in this respect these 
payetpeta would not be parts of the city in the same sense in 
which were the shops that pertained to other arts and trades, 
as Pollux says. We may then readily explain the short frag- 
ment quoted from Antiphanes by supposing that a scene in 
the market is depicted, of which these words give us a hint. 
The host of some occasion hurried into the market to the 
rendezvous of the payeipo: to secure the services of one of 
their number, and then in precipitate haste (€uSadrwv) went 
on to purchase viands (particularly dainties in the way of 
fish) for the dinner or feast. I cannot agree with Meineke, 


1Cf. Schol. ad Aesch., Timarch., §65: Totwov: 6 éoriy ev TH ayopg, év0a Ta SWa, oiovet 
wavrTa Ta édéopara mumpdoKkerat. awd ydp Tey mimpacKxouévey ev Tine Témy ExdAour ot "APnvatar 
Tov réxov, Compare also the use of xépapos in a similar way, as noted above. 

2R. Meister (in Theophrasts Charaktere, herausg. erkl. u. tibers. von d. philol. 
Gesellsch. zu Leipzig, 1897, p. 56) translates the word ‘‘Garktichen.” 

8 Cf, Machon, in Ath. xiii, 580c; Artemidor., Oneirocr. iii, 56 (187). 

4See pp. 64 ff. 
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therefore, when he says (Praef. Menand., p. xvii) that the 
Képapos and payepeltov were identical in this respect.’ 

It may be further noted that this word paryecpetov’ is used 
of a kitchen, without regard to its position, in these passages: 
Aristotle, De animal. hist., i, 48, 629a, 38; De mirab. auscul- 
tat., 35, 833a, 3; Schol. Arist., Vesp. 936. The word may 
apply equally well to a butcher’s shop or a kitchen in the 
fable of a dog that steals the meat from a payeupeiov; cf. 
Aesop 232 (Halm), Babrius 79 (Rutherford). Nor do I 
think it necessary to interpret the word as used of a confec- 
tioner’s shop in De sublimitate, xliii, 3, where the word is so 
translated by Roberts. Customs had changed greatly by the 
third century of our era, and the articles mentioned might 
very well be in a kitchen of that time. 

The ordinary word for “kitchen,” however, appears to have 
been ovranov, which Pollux (Onom. vi, 13, and i, 80) equates 
with payerpetov. We may compare on the usage of this word, 
fragments of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. III, 386; vs. 25), 
Alexis (M. III, 464; K. II, 361; vs. 13), and Philemon 
(M. IV, 18; K. II, 493). In a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. ITI, 312) such an owrdmov is compared by 
a paryerpos to the abode of the Sirens, past which none could 
go in safety (vss. 19 ff.). 

Finally, may be mentioned the word éf@orm)dsov used by 
Posidippus, according to Athenaeus (iii, 94c), of a place 
where cooked meats were sold. But we have no knowledge 
of a paryepos presiding over it. 


1Cf. Bekker (Goll), Charikles, II, 207, where it is suggested that the two were 
different, but satisfactory proofs are not adduced. 

2As regards the word itself, compare Lobeck, Phryn. 276; Rutherford, New 
Phryn. 341; Herodian., i, 375, 27 (Lentz), etc.; Thom. Mag. 238, 14; Cramer, Anecd. II, 
p. 308, 1. 28. Other passages are cited by Lobeck. 


CHAPTER VI 
STATE SUPERVISION OF THE MATEIPOI 


From a fragment of Menander (M. IV, 147; K. ITI, 78) 
we learn that the waye.por were required to register with cer- 
tain officials called Tvva:covdpor.! This was doubtless done 
in order that the officials might ascertain from the paryerpor 
the number of guests invited to the entertainments at which 
the latter served, and might gain other information about 
matters over which these public officials had supervision at 
marriages and similar festal occasions. Menander’s words 
on the subject are as follows: 


Hapa rots T'vvoxovdpors S¢ robs éy rots ydpos 
daxovotvras droyeypapOar wruOdpevos 
WaVTAS payelpous Kata vouov Katyov TiVva, 
iva, ruvOdvwvtat Tovs KexAnpévous eay 
, e e ce , 
wreious tis Gv Ceori éoridv Tixy, 


\Oov .... 


Athenaeus (vi, 245a) tells a story of a wedding-feast at 
which these officials were present and took the number of the 
invited guests. From this it appears that thirty was the 
number allowed. 

And so Porson (Miscell., p. 247) rightly explains’ a pas- 
sage from Baton (M. IV, 501; K. III, 327) in which a 
paryeipos says: 

Bi y’, & SPivy, ras vixras od xaPevdoney, 
ovd’ dvayeypapped’, GAA xderat AvXVOS, etc. 


1From Aristotle, Pol. 4, 15 (1299a, 22; 1300a, 4), itis seen that these were regular 
officials in his time. Cf. Casaubon, Animadv. in Athen., p. 271. 


2** Nomina nostra non publicis tabulis in foro et similibus locis inscripta sunt, 
sicut aliorum coquorum,”’ is Porson’s explanation of vs. 2. 
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This payepos and his friends in the profession were not yet 
registered with the officials, perhaps because they had not 
passed the state of apprenticeship in the art, since they were 
still studying the masters. 

Nicomachus also appears to me to refer to the register 
kept of payerpor, and even to a record of their standing in the 
profession. In this fragment (M. IV, 583; K. III, 386) a 
pdryepos speaks as follows (vss. 1-5) : 


"Yrodexvieas pev 700s adoreiov wdavu 

Kat wpgov, dA‘ywpov 58 weroinxds t.. B. Mads; 
A. év TH Téxvy Tives Eopev oix efyraxas. 

} mporepov érvOov tav axprBas eiddrwv 

otrw 7’ éuOdow pe; B. pa Ai’ eye pay od. 


‘The words tev axpi8as eidérwv apparently refer to these offi- 
cials, who kept a record of pd@yerpoe and their attainments in 
the art. The payerpos here expresses his contempt (vss. 6 ff. ) 
for an employer who does not know that there are various 
degrees of excellency of accomplishments among members 
of his profession. 

It is very evident, therefore, that the officials mentioned 
above had a certain superintendence and jurisdiction over 
the professional zayerpor, and an employer would do well to 
consult them before deciding upon the merits of the various 
padyeipo. whom he might encounter in the market-place when 
in search of the services of one of their number. 


CHAPTER VII 
OCCASIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF MATEIPOI 
I 


(a) At dinners, banquets, etc.—Professional udyerpo: were 
naturally often employed for the preparation of feasts and 
great dinners and the like. The ordinary house slaves up 
to Alexandrian times were not able to meet the requirements 
of the occasion. And so we have already seen (p. 43) ina 
fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 501; K.II, 391) how a paryeepos 
was hired in the Ceramus eis éotlaow. Ina long fragment 
of Mnesimachus (M. ITI, 568; K. II, 437) we likewise have 
an account of a banquet of immense proportions to which 
the invited guests have failed to come at the appointed time. 
The host accordingly sends word to them that the paryerpos 
should not be thus treated (vss. 25 ff.): 


"Hew 46y Kal py pédAev 
TH TE payeipy pay AvpaiveO’, 
as Tov OYuwv EpOwr dvTwr, etc. 


And even in later times the feast described by Matron in his 
"Artixov Acizrvoy (in Ath. iv, 184d) was marked by the con- 
spicuous presence of the wayepo. Compare vss. 11, 46, 96. 

But at the great state festivals the services of the pdyerpor 
were especially in demand. A very good example of their 
being thus employed is found in the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes. It is the second day of the feast of the Anthesteria 
(vss. 1000-1002, where the herald speaks), and Dicaeopolis, 
the prominent rustic citizen, is giving his orders for the prep- 
aration of the feast. The chorus replies to his words as 
follows (vss. 1003-17): 
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Av. °Q waides, & yivaxes, odx Axovoare; 
ri Spare; Tov KypuKos oix dxovere; 
avaBparrer’, éowrrare, tpérer’, apéAxere 
Ta Auy@Pa TaxEws, TOs oTEpavous dveipere. 
épe Tors dBeXrioxovs, tv’ dvameipw ras KixAas. 
Xo. {yrA@ ce ris evBovdXias, 
padrAov 88 Tis ebwxias, 
dvOpwre, THS wapovers. 
Au. ti dar’, éraday ras xiyAas drrwpévas (Syre; 
Xo. olpai ce xai rovr’ eb Aéyav. Ar. 76 rip trockdAeve. 
Xo. Hxoveas Gs payerpucws 
Kopypas te kai SeurvyTriuads 
avr@ SwKovetrat; 
Although the old man serves himself in this instance, he is 
nevertheless praised for doing it payepyeds xouypas te xat 
Sarrvntixes ; so that we are warranted in the supposition that 
this was the most approved style at such a feast." At the 
religious festivals of the Delians also, we learn from Athe- 
naeus (iv, 172f), the wayepor and tpazreforrotol were fur- 
nished for such occasions.” Among the Lacedaemonians, 
moreover, according to Molpis (in Ath. iv, 14le) the udye- 
pos played an important part at certain feasts and announced 
the contributions made to the ¢défra.* 

For great dinners, too, among the Greeks professional 
pedryetpoe were hired. A pdryepos who had tretpay—rrodvTeX@v 
moAXov Te Sefrrvwv, as mentioned by Dionysius (M. ITI, 547; 
K. II, 423; ves. 37 f.),* would consequently be much sought 
after. Such a master of the art would doubtless follow the 
independent course of action suggested by a pdyeupos in a 


1Cf. p.57. The orders are continued, vss. 1040-47. 


2The results of my study of passages relating to rpawegowaot will be published 
later. 
3Cf. Stein on Herod. vi, 60, and see pp. 23f. 


4In this passage it is not necessary to refer these words of the pdyecpos to one of 
the expected guests. It seems to me quite as likely that there may here be a contrast f 
between the payeipos 6 woActiads and 6 éxtémcos. The foreign sdyeipos is perhaps expected 
to aid in the preparation of the feast. 
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fragment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), who here 
converses with a tpazreforrads and says (vss. 4-6): 

Od ydp BadiLw mpdrepoy av jz) Soxiudow 

ris é8’ 6 Ovwv, }) wibev ovvicraras 

70 Seixvov, } KéxAnxey dvOpwrovs rivas. 
In a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 465; K. II, 362) a payepos 
censures the master of the house for not having provided 
articles necessary for the deirvov. Babrius (42, Rutherford) 
mentions a #ayepos who was to prepare a Setzrvov—Aapmpov. 
Such payepor would be hired by the young sports of the 
time, and a man like Alcibiades must have been a good mark 
for men of this calling, as a passage in Plutarch (Alcib. 
203 B) seems to indicate. The Spartans were surprised that 
he could endure their coarse fare at all. Indeed, the custom 
of employing payerpou for these banquets was so in vogue as 
to call forth these words recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii, 72) : "Overdsfdpevds rrore drt Sicny éxwv éurcOdcato pyropa, 
“Kal yap,” épn, “drav Setrvov éyw, payepov picOovpar,” 
Yet a waryerpos had to look well to his reputation, as we may 
conclude from a fragment of Archedicus (M. IV, 435; K. 
ITI, 276), where a mayerpos says (vss. 11, 12): 

*EXadiou KorvAys Te rapavaAwpéevys 

céowr’ énot tpixAva revTyKovT’ lows, 
His future success depended on his present ingenuity. 
Alexis (M. III, 389; K. II, 301) gives an account rendered 
by a paryerpos for the articles of food used at a fish dinner. 

It was perhaps not uncommon for a payetpos to serve at a 

dinner got up by contributions, though some of their pro- 
fession exercised precaution about those to whom they hired 
in such cases, as we have already seen from a fragment of 


Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553).' Athenaeus (x, 420e) 


18ee p. 42 and n.1. Compare the fragment of Euphbron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 317) 
in which one of the masters in the art of the udyepos is represented as distinguished 
because of his ways and means for those getting up dinners by contributions: ‘Awd 
ocupBorwy cuvdyovaty Apiorwy sépovs. See p. 31, n. 3. 
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depicts the treatment of the payepos in his day by those who 
gave dinners in this manner: Of d€ viv cuvdyovres él ta 
Seirva nal padiota of aro THS Kars "AXeEavdpelas Bows, 
xexpayaot, Bracdnpodar Tov oivoydov, Tov Sudxovoy, Tov dryetpov. 
Certain proof of wayerpo: being used for club dinners is dis- 
covered in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 
322).' Here a wdryerpos warns his pupil against carrying his 
trickery to excess (vss. 1, 2): 

“Orayv épanotais,? Kapiwv, diaxovys, 

ovx éore wale, odd? & pepdOyxas aroceiv.® 

From a fragment of Antiphanes (M. III, 144; K. II, 
126) it would seem that udyepor sometimes prepared the 
apurrov also. But the evidence is too scanty to be relied 
upon to establish the point. 

The skilled payepos was not always careful about the 
place where he was employed, however, provided the pay was 
to be sufficient. So we read in Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. 
II, 553) of a payepos who is to go to a brothel where the 
Adonia is being celebrated, as these verses (88-41) show: 

Ob 8 vivo’ dyw, 
wopvelov éott, ToAvTeA@s Addvea 
dyovo” éraipa pe8’ érépwv rropvav: xvonv 
gavrov drovdfas Tov Te KéATov drorpexwv. 
And again, Athenaeus quotes (xiii, 579e) from Machon 
concerning hetaerae, and we see that a certain Diphilus 
(vs. 5) was among the guests at the dinner of Gnathaena 


1Such a payecpos may be the one who laments his fate in Archedicus (M. IV, 436; 
K. III, 277). See Meineke’s notes on this fragment. 

2Cf. Arist., Frgta. 408 (Hall and Geldart). 

3 Meineke, following Casaubon’s explanation of this passage, seems to me to be 
in error. The young payecpos is not to practice his tricks on éparcorai, exactly because 
they are good for their pay; whereas he is to do his utmost to outwit the rich old 
fellow whose pay is nevertheless small. 

Possibly a pdyecpos was employed in a like place in the play of Ephippus from 
which a fragment (M. III, 388; K. II, 262) has been quoted above (p. 40). For Athenaeus 
(vii, 286e) says: "Edurmos 8’ o xeoppdiowords év DcAvpas Spayuare (éraipas 8’ Svoua h PtAvpa), 
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and took along a uayerpos (vs. 11) as part of his contribution 
to the Aphrodisia. This may be a picture of later times. 
(b) At marriages.—Among the Greeks, as with us today, 
a marriage was the occasion for great festivities. And at 
the feast which accompanied every notable marriage there 
was need in early times of the services of the professional 
pdryerpos.' Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) says they had charge of 
such feasts: 
Oddey oby fv wapdbogov «i xai Ovrucys Foav Epreipoe of wadalrepor 
payepo mpoioravro youv Kat ydpwv Kai Ovordy. 
We have already seen (pp. 46 f.) that uaryecpor were required 
to register with the Gynaeconomoi, who had supervision 
over the number of guests at wedding-feasts. This was, 
partly at least, because these paryerpor were usually employed 
at such times, and could therefore furnish desired informa- 
tion to the officials. An early proof of the hiring of udryerpoe 
for weddings is found in the Aves of Aristophanes. The 
preparations for the feast begin with vss. 1579-90, but are 
interrupted by the arrival of the ambassadors from the gods. 
A paryeipos is here represented as cooking the delicacies for 
the feast, as we see from vs. 1637: Marye:pe, To catayvopa 
xp? Tovey yAvKv, Fortunate it was that a waryerpos was pre- 
sent, for it turns out to be a wedding-feast in the end. 
Verses 1688-93 are to be noted in this connection: 
Tt, "Es xatpov dpa xarexdryoay ovrou 
és rovs ydpous. Hp. Bovrcobe dy’ éyw réws 
ér7® Ta. kpéa Tavti péevev; tyes 8 tre. 
Ilo. "Oras ra xpéa; rodAHv ye revOeiav Aéyets. 
ovx ef pel’ quav; Hp. Ed ye pevrdy duereyv. 
The. “AAG yapucy xAavida Sérw tis Setpd por, 
1 The dnacoupyds (7) was also employed at wedding feasts, but her functions dif- 
fered from those of the udyerpos. The results of my study of the material collected 
on this subject will be published later. Cf. Menander in Ath. iv, 172a (M. IV, 222; 


K. III, 148), where a scene in the culinary department ata marriage feast is probably 
portrayed. 
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Posidippus also gives us a picture (M. IV, 521; K. III, 842) 
of pdyerpor hired for a convivium nuptiale. A paryeupos is 
here addressing his assistants, and thus describes the work 
that is before them (vss. 19-24) : 


Avaxovotpev viv ydpous. Td Oipa Bods, 

5 Sidovs eripavys, éemepavys 6 Aap Bavuv. 

rourwy yuvaikes tépeunt Ty Ged Gent, 

KopvBavres, aiAol, mavvuyxides, dvacTpod7;: 

irmddpop.os ovTos éort con payerpixis. 

pépvnoo Kat ov ToUTO. 
The wedding was to be a distinguished one, the payepos 
was to do his full duty. In a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. ITI, 322), also, a uadyecpos gives directions to his 
pupil regarding his actions at various functions. The pupil 
is to accompany his master to make ready a marriage feast, 
and these are the directions given by the elder paryerpos (vss. 
9-16): 

[Ac d&. . . . evar} Ob 88 viv BadLoner, 

eis ToUs ydous, avdpoddvov. ay rotr’ alc Odry, 

€uos ef padyrys Kai payeipos ov Kaxds. 

& xatpos evxtds: deXov. dpiAdpyupos 

& yépwv, 6 pioOds puxpds. ef oe Anopat 

vov py KateaOlovra Kat Tovs dvOpoxas, 

drddwias, low wapaye. Kal yap ovTodi 

apoaépxel” 6 yépuv. as 88 xat yAicxpov Brére. 
The familiarity of a payepos with weddings is evinced in 
a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. III, 312) by a 
comparison he uses (vss. 15-16): 


Tovotros évdobev tts év TH oapare 
dicSpape yapyarropos Os dvTwv ydpov. 


That payepor continued to have charge of nuptial feasts in 
the time of Artemidorus (the second century a. D.) is evident 
from a passage in his Onetrocriticon (III, 56 Hercher): 
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Mdyeipos 6 nav ar’ olxov dyabos Spwpevos Tots yas mponpypevors: Set 
yap év yduos payelpov. Kai Tois révnow: of yap éxreveis tpopas zxow- 
Tes payeipy xpovras. 

This passage furthermore goes to prove that even at this 
time there were professional pdryepo: as well as in earlier 
times. | 

(c) At funerals.—At funeral feasts, too, the payerpos 
was in demand among the Greeks. A maryepos of most 
perfect type, according to his own professions, narrates his’ 
experiences at such a feast in a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. ITIL. 312; ves. 10-16): 


To wépas cot A€yw- 
Stay éy wepideirvy tvyxdvw Swuxovoy, 
éray taxuor’ AOwow é ris éxpopas, 
7a Barr’ dyovres, rovriOnpa. THs xUTpas 
ddedwv éroinoa tots Saxpvovras yeXav. 
rovovtos évdobey Tis év TH Twpare 
Stédpapye yapyaXropes as Gyrwv yapwv. 
Another reference to a epfdervov in Comedy is made by 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. III, 296), where a wayepos in 
discussing the tastes of various classes of people says (vss. 
40-42): 
[ rapeOyxa, vs. 38] 
TeAdvy yAadxov, éyxeAvv, ordpov: 
drav éyyis 7 8’ 68’ torepos, dprvw paxiy, 
Kat TO wepidervoy Tov Biov Aopmpov Tow. 
Here, however, the word vrepiSeurvov is not used in a strictly 
literal sense, as Meineke has pointed out, but of a feast 
before death. I cannot agree, however, with Meineke in 
accepting Dobree’s ingenious emendation, nor do I think it 
necessary to emend to such a reading as that proposed by 
Kock. The true explanation of the passage is nearer at 
hand if we keep as nearly as possible to the text as trans- 
mitted to us. The manifest joke in the passage is then with 
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reference to the red@vns, for, says the comic poet, whenever 
he is around there is likely to be a death as the result of his 
visit to somebody. For all such victims, therefore, the ua- 
yerpos says he prepares a funeral feast in advance in antici- 
pation of the fate they are sure to meet at the hands of 
the tax collector. But the function of the payepos at such 
a feast is none the less apparent on account of the joke. 

(d) At sacrifices.—Abundant evidence is afforded us not 
only in Greek literature, but by inscriptions as well which 
shows that a chief function of the wdyetpos was in connection 
with the performance of sacrifices, both private and public.’ 
Again let us notice a statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) 
which has been previously quoted: 


Oddey otv Fv wapddogoy ef Kai Outixis Hoav umerpor of waralrepor pa- 
yeipou’ mpoioravro yotv Kat ydmwv cai Ovovov. 


In another place (xiv, 660a) the same author quotes Clei- 
demus to show the honorable position to which pdryeupou 
sometimes attained in this occupation:’ 


“Ore 88 cepvov Hv % payepixyn pabeiy dorw & Tov AOyvnoe Knpixwv- 
ode yap payeipwy cal Bovrirwv ércixov rdf, ds pyow KAciSypos év 
Ipwroyovias mpory. "“Opunpos re 7d pélew éxi rod Oveawv racce, ro Se 
Ovav eri row yarrra peraddpmi. Guusiv: Kai of maAaol 7rd Ovew Spay 
évopafov, Spwyv 3’ of Kypuxes dype roAAov Bovdvrotyres, pyoi, Kai oxev- 
dLovres xai puctudXovres, ere 5 olvoxyoowwres. Krjpuxas 8’ abvrovs dao 
row xpeirrovos @vopalov. dvayéypartai re ovdapov payeipy ices, dAAG 
Kypvat. 

1The Syucovpyds, ‘‘confectionery woman,” was also employed at certain sacri- 


fices where sacrificial cakes were used. Cf. Pollux iii, 41. 


2This passage has been much discussed. Cf. Schweighduser, Animadv. in Ath. 
VII, 666 ff., where Casaubon’s view is quoted; also note on Ath. vi, 234/., in Animadv. 
III, p. 357. The origin of the name Kerykes is there explained, and citations are 
given to Greek literature on the subject. See also Dittenberger in Hermes, XX (1885), 
pp. 29 f.; Toepffer, Att. Geneal., pp. 91 and 151 f.; Petersen in Zeitschr. f. Altertw., 1853, 
p. 49. Compare Stengel, Gr. Kulfusalt., p. 46.—It is hardly to be doubted that these 
Kerykes were not the ordinary praecones, but sacrorum ministri, as noted by Casau- 
bon. But it is not my intention to discuss in this place the various relations of this 
class of officials. | 
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And again Cleidemus is quoted by Athenaeus on the same 
subject in two other passages: 

x, 425e, KAclSnpos 58 rots payeipovs Kypuxds pyc xadeiobat, 

and xiv, 660d, ‘Ev 8 ro zpare ris "ArOid0s -KXeidnpuos piAov dro- 
daiver payeipwv éxdvrwv Sypovpyuas Tysds, ols xat rd wAWOos evepyeiv 
épyov jv. 
From these passages it seems clear that the wayerpor were in 
early times connected in some way with the special class of 
Kerykes, who were among the chief functionaries of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries and performed such duties as are indi- 
cated above. The opinion of Dittenberger (loc. cit.) and 
Toepffer (loc. cit.) that these Kerykes had certain functions 
of waryepos in early times (as proved by citations of Athe- 
naeus from Homer) and hence the duties of the paryerpou in 
this capacity allied them with the Kerykes, as stated by 
Cleidemus, appears to me to be correct. Toepffer would fur- 
ther identify with these same paryepo: the da:tpoé mentioned 
by Porphyrio (De abstin. ii, 30); but his arguments are 
insufficient to my mind.’ At all events, we may safely con- 
clude that the pdyerpoc were in early times associated with 
the honorable class of the Kerykes in their duties as sacri- 
ficers for certain religious organizations. 

As early as the time of Euripides (485-405 B. 0.) the 
paryepos was a familiar personage in this official capacity of 
sacrificer, as seen from a passage in the Cyclops (396-406). 
Here the Cyclops is called (vs. 396) t@ Geooruyet Aidou 
payelpw because of the killing of human victims at his hands. 
In this sense he is a payepos Afdov. This function of the 
paryeipos is made even more evident in a passage in the Paz 
of Aristophanes (948-1061), where we have a splendid illus- 


1Cf. p. 238, n. 3. 


2Toepffer’s arguments that this is so are based mainly on the fact that lexicog- 
raphers define Sacrpés by udyecpos. But at a later time it is my purpose to show that 
8a:tpés was very rarely used after Homeric times, and therefore the lexicographers 
used the later and more familiar word to define 8a:rpoi, Petersen (Zeitschr. f. Altertw., 
1853, p. 49) would also connect the payetpor with the dacrpoi. 
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tration of a sacrificial scene. But two verses have direct 
bearing on the payeipos as sacrificer. In these verses (1017, 
1018) Trygaeus is thus addressed: AdSe tiv pdyatpar el6” 
Sras payepixas | spate tov olv. The proper way to per- 
form a sacrifice, therefore, was as the skilled #ayepos would do. 

A striking example of a sacrifice by a uayerpos is found in 
a fragment of Menander, quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 659d): 


Awdrep Meévavdpos év KoAaxe rov rots rerpadiorais Staxovovpevov 
payepov éy ry THs Lavdjpou ‘Adpodirys éopry rou ravri Xéyovra: 
Lrovdy. didov ad orddyyw’ dxorovlav- wot BAGras; 
oroviy. hép’, & rat Swoia. orovdy. xadas. 
dyer. Oeots "OAvprios cdyopeba 
"OdAvpriawt, waor mdcats: AdpBave 
riv yAG@rray év rovrw. dSdeva cwrnpiay, 
tyiaav, ayaa wodAa THY GvTwV TE voV 
dya0av Gvnow race Ttadr’ evywpea. 


This pdyerpos is plainly represented as employed at the fes- 
tival of Aphrodite Pandemus, aided by his assistants in the 
performance of the sacrifice. Another such paryepos seems 
to have been mentioned in Simonides (frg. 24, B‘), accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (xiv, 659e): 


Kat rapa Siypuvidy S€ pyow érepos [ pd-yerpos |: 
*Yy ds ddevon yas euiorvra xpea 
ipwori? Kat yap ov Kax@s értorapas. 

Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) further cites as proof of the skill 
of the udyetpor in sacrifices the letter of Olympias to her son 
Alexander: 

"Eudaive 8 abrav rv éurepiav cat } mpos “AAdfavdpov "OAvpriddos 
éxtoroAH. mporperopevy payepov atta mpiacOas Ovary durepov } wyTyp 
gnoi: “edtyvay rov payepov AaPe wapa Tis pyTpes. ovros yap olde ra 
iepd cou Ta waTppa wavra Gy Tpdrov Overas Kai Ta dpyahorud [ dpyu- 
orna ?] Kal ra Baxyixd, doa re OAvpmrias rpoOvera: obros oldey. ar) oty 
duedrnoys, AAG AaBE> Kal dardorerov xpos eve THY Taxloryy.” 
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Here we have a paryepos, then, who was skilled in all the 
ancestral sacrifices of the house and in those of other reli- 
gious rites as well. Among the Arcadians, moreover, pd-yerpor 
were provided, apparently for sacrifices, by the state on cer- 
tain occasions. Athenaeus (iv, 148/) is again our authority: 

“Appodicos 82 6 Aempedrys év rp wept Trav xara PrydAcav Nopipwy 

“"O xaracrabeis,” pyc, ‘rapa Pryarcvor oirapyos Epepe THs Hépas olvov 
Tpdis xoas Kal dAdirwv pédivoy Kai rupov wevrdpvouv Kal rdAXa Td pos 
Tv dprvow Trav lepeiwy dpporrovra. 4 S¢ wodus wapeiyey éxarépy Tov 
Xopav tpia mpdBara Kai payepov vdpuaddpoy te Kai tparé{as xai Babpa. 
xpos THv Kabédpay Kai THY ToWAUTHY aracav mapacKeyy. THv 5¢ TOV wept 
Tov pacyerpov oxevav' 6 xopyyos.”’ 
The passage in Herodotus (vi, 60) already cited (pp. 23 f.) 
doubtless refers to the paye:po: in their official capacity, as 
observed by Stein. Plutarch (De tuend. san., 128c) seems 
to make reference to such functionaries among the Lacedae- 
monians in this comparison: 

Kai xaOamep of Adxwves df0s xai dAas Siddvres rp paye(py Ta Nowra 
xeXevovow ev rp lepeip Cyreiv, otras év TS TwpaTe TOD TpoTpepopevov TA 
xdANoro, tov Avoparwv éoriv, dvrep tyuivovre kai xabap@ rpoopépyras. 

Finally may be mentioned, in passing, two of Aesop’s 
fables’ in which the ox and the sheep are represented as 
expressing their preference in favor of being sacrificed by 
the skilled wayespos, if such must be their end. The follow. 
ing passages complete the list of references to payerpoe in 
this capacity in Greek literature, so far as I have been able 
to discover them: Plut., Moral. 1102 B and 696 E; Artem., 
Oneirocrit. i, 61; Callim., Dem. (vi), 106, 107. 

But not only does Greek literature give proofs of the fact 
that dyerpo. were commonly employed in public sacrifices, 
but there is abundant inscriptional evidence to show that 
paryespo were thus occupied, in particular, in connection with 


1Cf. Pollux x, 97, on such oxedy. 
3Cf. Aesop, 80 (Halm); Babrius, 51 (Rutherford). 
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certain religious organizations. Yet the duties of the udye- 
pos were doubtless not the same in every case. Sometimes 
he was perhaps the main sacrificer under the priest in charge. 
Again, he might be merely an assistant (especially where an 
apxtmayeipos is mentioned), or might be employed simply to 
prepare the feast that followed the sacrifice. One of the 
oldest of such inscriptions in which a payerpos is mentioned 
is in Dittenberger, Sylloge inscr. Gr.,’ 140, where (1. 16) we 
find ta payipwr tpia yyuiwB8édca. This inscription is an 
account of moneys paid out for repairs to the temple at 
Delphi after an earthquake that occurred about the year 
873 8. co. Dittenberger thinks the wdyepos was here hired 
as cook for the vaorroiot. In another inscription, of the last 
half of the third century or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.c. (Ditt., Syl.’ 615, 11 ff.), are specified the parts of 
the sacrifice which the payepos is to receive along with cer- 
tain other perquisites: 

The airie Hpépac Ajpytpe XAdye ves | Svo xadtorevovoat, } érépa 
eyxvp[ wv: | vOroy xérrera[e] | THs eyxvpovos: ras bs A] ovA }7 «[ peve |z[ w | 
p[ayipw |e dpxovres | dddvrwv dagiv xai cwArARv THs bos THs Erépys, dAGi- 
ru v} || d¥o xolvixas, ofvou tpeis xorvA[a |s. 

An Attic inscription of the fourth century B. 0. (Ditt., Syl.’ 
634, ll. 25 ff.; C. J. A. IT, 1, 163, 26ff.) includes among the 
expenses relating to the Panathenaea those eis To paryerpexdy, 
This is probably for the feast after the sacrifices, however, 
as may be inferred from the mention of tepo7rorof in the same 
inscription. An inscription from Troezen (in B. C. H. XVII, 
1893, 120/) mentions a pdyeipos and S:axovos, where the 
pdryepos may have simply prepared the feast following the 
sacrifice, as E. Legrand suggests. From Sparta comes an 
inscription (in B. C. H. IX, 1885, p. 513) that mentions a 
payerpos in connection with several other functionaries of a 
religious association. But the most comprehensive list of 
such religious officials and ministers is discovered in the 
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inscription in Lebas-Foucart, Inscr.du Péloponnése, No.163a. 
In lines 31-33 of this inscription are mentioned an aproxozros 
and pdyepos who doubtless prepared the feast for the meet- 
ings of the association." Mdryeupor are also referred to in this 
connection in inscriptions from Tanagra (Inscr. Gr. Sept. 
1562); from Thebes’ (Cauer, Delectus*, 356); from. Anac- 
torium (C. J. G. II, add. 17936, 18 £.), together with dsaxovos. 
apxowdxous, etc.; from Corcyra (C. I. G. II, add. 1849c, 
6 ff.), along with vmnpéras and otvoydos. But by far the 
largest number from any one place are from Olympia. 
Compare the work of Curtius, Adler, and others on Olympia, 
Volume V, 62, 17, where an apy:payerpos is mentioned along 
with émiorovdopynatat, oivoydos, etc.; V, 64, 33, oreyavomos 
kal paryepos, etc.;* V, 66, 8, wayepos, with otvoydos, ém- 
a| 3 jovdopynorns, etc.; V, 74,12, uayepos, with orovdoddpon, 
etc. V, 78, 6, wdyepos cai aptoxcros; V, 87, 3, waryerpos ;’ 
V, 107, 17, maryepov.. Similar enumerations are found in 
I. G. Sept. IIT, 486, 16, and 487,14. In J. G. Sicil. 617, 9, 
occurs a mention of a payepos which Kaibel thinks refers to 
the sacred rites of Diana and Apollo. Two other inscriptions 
(Inser. Gr. Insul. II, 646a, 6, and ’Ed. ’Apy., 1885, p. 197) 
seem to mention payepo: connected with the worship of 
Aesculapius. The second of these (of the fifth century B. ©.) 
is a dedicatory inscription to Aesculapius by a payerpos who 
was evidently an official in the temple service. An inscrip- 
tion discussed by F. Hiller in Mitth. d. Arch. Inst. XIX 


1See discussion of the inscription by the editors. It may very well be that at 
this time (first century A. D.) the wdyecpos was a manumitted slave and this fact may 
be indicated by the use of é« with the name of his former master. 


2See R. Meister, Bzd. Beitr. V, p. 199, on o2[7 Jareip, 
8Cf. Arch. Zeit. XXXVIII (1880), p. 54, No. 347. 
4Cf. Ditt., Syll.2 612, 33. 

5Cf. Arch. Zeit., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 247. 

6 Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 180, No. 210. 

7Cf. ébid., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 246. 

8 Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 178, No. 206. 
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(1894), pp. 42 ff., may mention a pdryepos of similar occu- 
pation. And finally to be noted here is an inscription in 
Revue Archéol. I (1874), p. 91, No. 1, where we find Apollo 
worshiped as Mayfpios. This is explained by P. Foucart 
(B. C. H. VII [1883], p. 513) as showing a connection with 
one of the gods of the Semitic pantheon. Dittenberger (in 
Hermes, XIII [1878], pp. 392f.) discusses an inscription 
(found in Bulletino Napoletano, I, pp. 187 ff., Tafel V, 2) 
which, he concludes, shows a similar dedication by some 
temple or religious functionary under the appellation of 
aprapos. This is the only occurrence, as far as I know, of 
the word being used in this signification. 

As regards the employment of the wayepos in private 
sacrifices, there are quite enough allusions to this aspect of 
his professional duties to convince us that he was not seldom 
employed in this way. Indeed, in a fragment of Athenio 
(M. IV, 557; K. III, 369) a udyetpos claims in extravagant 
language that his ancestors in the art were responsible for 
sacrifices ever having been offered to the gods. A few verses 
give the full meaning of his words for our purpose. 
Vss. 9-11: 


"AAAnACpaytas Kal Kax@y GyTwy cUXVvar, 
yevopevos dvOpwirds tis ox &BeATEpos 
Oioas tepciov rpOros Grrncev Kpéas. 
Vss. 17-20: . 
Oey ér. xai viv TOY mpOrEpov pEenvypevor 
Ta owAdyxva Tois Geciow érracw ddoyi 
dAas ov mpovdyovres: ov yap Haoav ovdérw 
eis Tv ToaUTyY xpHow eLevpyevor. 
Vss. 40-43: 
Karapyxoped’ qycis of payeapor, Ovopnev, 
orovoas rooypev, TH pakucra Tors Jeovs 
Hpiv vraxovey dca Td Tavd’ evpyKévar 
Ta pdduora cuvreivovra mpos TO Civ Kadis. 
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These sacrifices in private performed by mayepo: were for 
the most part at the beginning of feasts or dinners which 
were prepared by professional wayepo. As I have attempted 
to show in a preceding chapter, these wayerpor could scarcely 
have been in the condition of ordinary slaves much before the 
middle of the third century B. o., and even then a paryerpos 
was not included in the familia of every household. Hence 
the statements of Petersen (loc. cit.) and Stengel (Gr. Kul- 
tusalt., p. 95) are to be thus modified and corrected. 

In an amusing fragment from Straton (M. IV, 545; K. 
III, 861) a payerpos has been hired on the occasion of a 
dinner party and persists in using Homeric phrases to the 
discomfort and disgust of his employer. He is to make the 
sacrifice, and thus addresses the employer (vss. 19 ff.): 

“OUs’ dpa Ovas épvalyOov’;” ovx epyy ya. 
“ Bovy § etpuvperwrov;” ob Oiw Bovv, dOAt€. 
“‘unra Ovodleas dpa;” pa Ai’ éyw péy oi, 
ovderepov aitay, rpoBdariov 8’: “otxoty,” epi, 
“rd pyda rpdBara;” <ppra zpdBar’;> od pavOdva 
rovrwv ovdey, ovde BovAopat. 
The payepos finally performed the sacrifice,’ as seen from 
vs. 40: 
Tlapyv, dOvey, éXeyey GAA pypara. 
In a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. ITI, 342) a 
payerpos states he is to go to prepare a wedding-feast, and 
incidentally mentions the sacrifice (vs. 19): 
Awxovodpev viv ydous: 76 dpa Bois. 
A fragment of Alexis (M. IIT, 464; K. II, 361) shows also 
that a »ayerpos had assistants at such sacrifices (vss. 11 ff.): 
B. Xb mpos Gedv [p’] €bvcas [odde] rov Epicor. 
py corr’ én’, GAAQ Ta Kpéa. A. watdes, mapdyere. 
énrdvidv éorw; B. éorw. 


1Cf. vss. 34f., where the barley-corns for the sacrifice are demanded by this 
Homeric payecpos, 
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It was not uncommon for employers to feel that they were 
being thus sacrificed by the endless prating of a pdryeipos 
instead of the real victim to be slain, as appears also from 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K, III, 296; vss. 22 f.): 
Ilarat, 
€ut xaraxopeas, ovy O Ove pedXoper. 

But paryetpoe were also used for private sacrifices of other 
kinds, as is evident from a recently published fragment of 
Menander’s Ilepixe:popévy (Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, CCXI, 
14 ff.)." Here the slave of the soldier Polemon suggests that 
a sacrifice would be in order in view of his good fortune in 
securing his wife. Compare vss. 17 ff.: 

(Doris) Xpiv oe viv [ ddax 

elay<y>éua. Tav yeyovéruyv 706| oupévwv 

[Ove] éx[ ed ]vns edruxnxvias [rode 

(Pol.) vi rév A’’- dpOds yap A€yas: 6 Hf? . . . 
payepos évdov éori: tiv tv [Ovérw. 

(Dor.) xavody 8 mot, xat radX’ & Set; (Pol.) xalvoty pév ody 
dorepov évdapfer’> GANA tavryv o¢|arrérw. 

In vs. 35 Polemon announces that the sacrifice has been 
offered: 

(Pol.) e[i.’ évOad’- ajAX’ COvov [0 ]xép cd[ zpagias, 
[TAvxépay tr lap eipyx[v}iav obs [ovd’ 5’ dvap, 
a[ v6 |ue[ vo ]s. 
And in vs. 49 Polemon invites Pataecus, father of Glycera, to 
join him in the sacrifice: 
LwOve 5y, Udrary’. 

If the paryepos did not receive his due portion at all such 
sacrifices, he was likely to get it in some unlawful way, as 
depicted in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. IIT, 317). 
Here a paryerpos is represented as having caused great con- 
sternation at a certain sacrifice by surreptitiously disposing 


1Cf. K. Dziatzko in Jhbb. f. class. Phil., Spbd. 27, Heft 1, pp. 128-34, ‘‘Das Neue 
Fragment der Iepixe.ponévyn des Menander.” 


a 
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of necessary sacrificial parts of the victim, and thus requiring 
a new sacrifice to be made. 

From these numerous passages and inscriptions which I 
have quoted it is quite evident that from very early times 
professional wayecpoc were famous for their skill in the per- 
formance of sacrifices, and their services were sought by 
religious organizations as well as by private individuals on 
particular occasions. 


II. AS BUTCHER 


When the payerpos was discussed in his capacity as sacri- 
ficer, the skill was noticed which was attributed to him in the 
slaying of victims." We should not be surprised, therefore, to 
find such words as dprayos,-dartpds, xpewra@rns, cpewdalrns 
defined in the lexicographers by the word pdyepos.? These 
words were used properly at various periods (Sa:tpds, for 
example, being a Homeric word) of those who performed the 
functions of a butcher. After Homeric times, surely, such 
butchers would have their booths in the market-place, as 
may be seen from a passage in Machon (in Ath. xiii, 579e, 
ll. 48 ff.): 

"Exe wpoéBy rots éreow  T'vaPava xai 

Hon TeA€ws Fv Sporoyoupevyn copes, 

els riv dyopay A€yovow abriv eivar | 

Kat Toupoy épopay Kat mroAvrpaypnovely wécou 
wre?’ éxacrov. lr’ idovoa xara Tuyyy 
ior@vra KpeorwAny Tw’ doreiov mavu 

TH & jrtKxig opddpa véor, etc. 

Though we cannot rely implicitly on the definitions of 
lexicographers to determine the exact usage of a word,—for 
the more familiar word would be used in defining the less 


1Cf. Plat., Mor. 175 D; Plat., Phaedr. 265 E, Euthyd., 301 C, D. 


3Cf. Becker, Anec. Gr. 447, 5, Schol. Oppian. Halieut. ii, 622, Eustath. 577, 
45 ff., Ath. XIV, 655 f., on dprauos; Hesych., Hiym. Mag., Suid., etc., 8. v. Sacrpés; Poll., 
Onom. vi, 34, and vii, 25, on xpewSairns. Later I hope to publish in full the results of 
my investigations on the use and meaning of these words. 
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known term—yet there is good evidence in the literature 
itself that some paryetpoe as such did have butchers’ stalls in 
the market and sold meat there. In the Hquites of Aristo- 
phanes the sausage-seller relates one of his experiences while 
a boy, telling how he filched some meat from the shop of a 
paryespos. Compare vss. 417-20: 

Kai vy A’? dAdo y’ éori pov xdBara adds Gvros. 

eEnrdrwy yap Tous payeipovs éréywy toavri: 

“‘gxepacGe, raides: ov Spal’; dpa véa, xerddv.” 

of 8” €BAerov, Kaya ’v rovovTw TOY Kpe@y éxXerTov. 

This passage evidently refers to the butcher’s shop with 
the assistants (aides) present. Again, in a fragment of 
Alexis (M. ITI, 422; K. ITI, 329; vss. 22 ff.) the means for 
display used by a courtesan are compared to those of a 
paryepos in his butcher’s shop: 

*Av de py xatpy yeAoou, Suarerd rv qpepav 
&ydov, Gowep Tois payeipos & wapdxel’ éxdorore, 
quik’ ay rwrSow alyav kpavia, Evdygrov 
puppivys exovoa Aerrov dpOav év rots xetAeow. 
The reference is to the display of meats for sale.’ A certain 
allusion to a pdyepos as butcher is made by Machon (in 
Ath. vi, 243f.), where he tells a story concerning the para- 
site Chaerephon: 
‘O Xaipepar xpedds’ dnpoves roré, 
Kal Tov payeipou, haciv, dorades opddpa 
avT@ Te TpooKdrTovTos awd TUXNS Kpeas 
dlxev: “udyeipe, Ly) MpoTiora TOUTS p06 
totarouv.” & 3 elev: “GANG pv eorw yAuKy,” 
xai pyv TO mpos orovy pace Kpéas elvas yAUKY. 
6 Xapepar Se, “Kai par’, & BeAnior’,” Edn, 
“vAuKd wey, rpoorrrapevoy S¢ Avirel wavTaxy.” 

-A butcher is a butcher the world over! Aesop (301, 

Halm) tells a story of two youths who in buying meat from 


1Cf. Arist., Hq. 375-81. 
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a pdyeipos practiced such deceit as permitted of a moral 
being attached to the fable. Plato (Legg. viii, 849 D) 
designates a place for the trade of the wdyepos. Dio Chry- 
sostom -(Orat. iv, 66 M.) speaks of wdyepor driving sheep 
away to sell them, doubtless in their butcher stalls.’ In still 
later times Artemidorus (Onetrocrit. iii, 56 [187]) uses 
these words: 

Oi 82 ey dyopa payapor of ra Kpéa KaTaKdrrovTes Kal wumpdoxKorTes Ktv- 
Swwv eit onpavrixo. .. . . mArovains 5¢ xai BAdBys mpds Tots 
xevdwvos eiat onpavrixot A To TY Sy Suavepew Tov ToLovTov pd-yerpov 
Td Kpéen. 

I cannot go so far as Stengel (Gr. Kult.?, 94 f.) does, 
however, and say that a single passage of Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr. v, 2[253]), as is implied, indicates that the 
butcher treated every animal he slaughtered as if it were a 
sacrificial victim. In fact, no mention of a payepos is here 
made, and the slaying of a wife would naturally be thought 
of as that of a sacrificial victim. Under this simile the 
sacrifice of her honor is first mentioned. It is only the fur- 
ther details of such a sacrifice that are given in the sale of 
the parts of the sacrificial victim. Nothing more can be in- 
ferred from the passage, it seems to me. 

It is possible that we have accounts of udryerpo: as butchers 
preserved in Oxyrh. Papyr. CVIII, verso 2, and Amherst 
Papyr. CXXVII, 2. 

Yet until later times, at least; the word payepos was not 
commonly applied, I think, to butchers who kept stalls in the 
market-place, Their skill in slaughtering animals was put 
to good use in preparing meat for great feasts and in making 
sacrifices. 


'The comparison between the wdyeapos (whether as sacrificer or as butcher) and 
tho wows is frequent in Greek literature. Compare Aesop, 377 (Halm); Max. Tyr., 
Diesert. xxv, 2; Thomiat., Or, xili, 171c; Synes., De regno, p. 4. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NUMBER OF MATEIPOI EMPLOYED 


The number of wdyepor hired for any given occasion 
varied according to the magnitude of the affair and the 
preparations that were necessary. Thus Antiphanes (M. ITI, 
132; K. II, 110) seems to have represented a large feast at 
which the services of twelve paryetpoe were required. The 
fact that Snpuovpyot were hired for the same occasion may 
indicate that it was a grand nuptial feast." And so other 
kinds of cooks might be hired along with the wayepo. We 
have seen in a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 480; K. II, 375) 
that someone desired the services of two paryerpor: 

"Eywye Svo AaBetv payetpovs BovAopos 
ovs dy copwrdrovs Sivup’ év Ty mode. 
And in the passage quoted from Euphron (M. IV, 492; 
K. ITI, 322) at least one assistant was to accompany the 
paryetpos (who there speaks) to the wedding. For it is an 
assured thing that wayepo: had their subordinates on all 
great occasions, as we see from a fragment of Damoxenus 
(M. IV, 530; K. ITI, 349; vss. 43 ff.): 
To ruvra dopay éorw éuypixov rexvys, 
ov 76 SuaviLey Aowddas ovd’ Slew Karvov. 
éyw yap els rotwrravov oi cioépxopat. 
B. dAAa ti; A. Oewp® wAnciov xaOypevos, 
movovor 6’ repo. B. ob dé; A. A€yw Tas airias 
Kat taroPatvoy, etc. 
This paryepos, then, simply directed the movements of his 
assistants. Another reference to their trodidcovoe is found 
in Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. III, 342; vs. 10), while Anti- 
1Cf. p. 52, n. 1. 
67 
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phanes (M. ITI, 125; K. II, 105) gives us a scene of a pa- 
yeipos cooking fish with his zais (vs. 12) standing by to 
assist him.’ In the passage in the Acharnians, moreover, 
already referred to (p. 48), I see proof of the fact that a 
paryeipos at times had even a great many assistants whom he 
directed. As already observed, Dicaeopolis was said to act 
paryerpixas, and yet he simply directs those who are preparing 
the feast of good things. There may, indeed, be an intended 
jest here at the expense of the paryerpor. 

In later times, as was to be expected, payepor were more 
numerous and employed by the great and extravagant per- 
sons in immense crowds, if we may trust the accounts of later 
writers. Athenaeus (xii, 547d), for example, tells of a 
feast given by the peripatetic Lycon at which 0 tap tpamefo- 
Tomy Kal payelpwy SyAoS TOTOUTOS HY WoTE TOAAOUS Oppwdety 
xai Bovropevous mpoctevar mpos thy SvatpiBnv avaxdrrecOat, 
etc. And, again, Athenaeus (xii, 541c) tells a story of a 
certain Sybarite who had y/Asoe paryerpor Kai opyOevral,? 
Certain kings had whole brigades of udryerpor, oivoxdor, etc., 
we are told by Zosimus (Hist. iv, 28). In such cases there 
were doubtless apytparyepo: with their assistant paryerpor.” 


1Cf. frg. of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. ITT, 314; vs. 21) where wais has been sent to 
market. 


2Cf. Ael., Var. Hist. xii, 24. 8Cf. Plut., Mor. 11 B and C. 





CHAPTER IX 
PRICE PAID THE MATEIPOI 


We have already observed that paryerpoe were hired for the 
occasions when their services were required. . Despite the 
statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 6600), "Avayéeypamrrai te ov- 
dapod payelpp picbes, aXAA KypvKL, which refers to the pd- 
ryeupot as associated with the «jpuxes, we have at least one in- 
scription where (Ditt., Syll.’ 140, 16) the pay of the paryerpos 
is mentioned: ra paylpwr tpla yurwBédALa; and elsewhere the 
perquisites of the mdyepou are specially mentioned.’ That 
they agreed upon their pay before accepting an offer for 
business is evident from several passages in extant Greek 
literature. This fact is made especially patent in a fragment 
of Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 322), where (vss. 6 ff.) 
we find these words spoken by a payepos himself: 


[4z@.... ] 

"Orav pav XOys cis ToLovrov cupPerov, 
Apopuwva cat Képdwva xat Swrnpidyy, 
pradov diddvras doy ay airyoys, drAGs 
elvar Sixatov, ov S¢ viv Badi{ouer, 

eis Tovs ydpous, dvdpoddvor. 


We may compare also a fragment of Philostephanus 
(M. IV, 589; K. ITI, 393; vs. 4), Aods prcBov dv pw’ grnoas 
jaw dedp’ dywv, which doubtless brought a smile to the face 
of the paryepos to whom these words were addressed. In the 
Antiphanes passage (M. III, 182; K. II, 110) the payepor 
receive their pay in money, while Snpcoupyot demanded an- 
other kind, wéActos—oxnddas. But it was not always an easy 
matter for them to obtain the promised pay. A padryetpos 


1 See references under Chapter VII, I (d). 
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relates an experience of this nature in a fragment of Diphilus 
(M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), where he is speaking of certain 
persons whom he now avoids. His reasons are just ones 
(vas. 34 ff.): 

Té picOdprov yap ay drarys, dpida jor 

éveyxe mpdrov, pyciv. dtos 4 paxij 

ox elye. awddw 7Tyoas, olwdte. paxpa 

Wparos payeipwv, pyoiv. Erepa pupia 

Towra KaraAgays’ dv. 
The padyepos is hardly to be censured for declining to 
serve this class of employers. And, again, the pay was some- 
times small, as seen from Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 322; 
vs. 13): 6 uicbos pixpés. But it is also apparent that the 
pdryetpos exercised his full prerogative (as he considered it) 
atsuch times. And so in a fragment of Straton (M. IV, 545; 
K. III, 361) a payepos persists in speaking in Homeric 
fashion, to the discomfiture of his employer, and is made to 
reply (vss. 32 f.): 

"ANAS Oia Tas Téerrapas 

Spaxpas droBdrw,” dyoi, ““riv mpoaipercy;”’ 
But it would be unsafe to draw any inferences from such 
a comic passage as to the real pay that a udyeupos might re- 
ceive at a given time. At this dinner several persons (more 
than five, vss. 13 f.) were to be present, but it was, possibly, 
to be in the country (cf. vs. 25). It is wise to make no 
deductions from the passage further than that the paryetpos 
had his own way and expected to receive what, to his mind 
at least, was small pay for such an artist. We may also 
mention a fictitious account in Diogenes Laertius (vi, 86), 
where ten minae are put down to the credit of the payepos. 
But the value of money fluctuated then as today, so that we 
are certain only of the ability of the professional paryerpos 
ordinarily to get full value in return for the services he 
rendered. 








CHAPTER X 
DRESS OF THE MATEIPOI 


In the discussion of the social status of the payepo a 
passage in Pollux (iv, 118 f.) was quoted (p. 18) which 
contained the following statement concerning the dress of 
the paryepor in the New Comedy: 7@ dé payelpm Surdh, ayvar- 
tos 4 écOys. What is the reference, then, comprised in 
the word didn? Let us first turn to Comedy itself for an 
explanation. In a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; 
K. III, 312) a paryespos in his boast of having attained per- 
fection in the art gives this reason for his assertions (vss. 
6 ff.): 

Od yap wapépyws enaboy év éreow Suciv 

éxwv wepifwp’, ad’ drravra tov Biov 

{yrav Kata. pépyn TH Téxvyv efnraxa, etc. 
When payepo: began the study of their art, then, it would 
seem that they at once donned the wepifwya of their pro- 
fession. That they continued to wear it we learn from a 
fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 465; K. II, 362), where a pa- 
yepos complains that nothing is at hand with which to pre- 
pare the dinner, and concludes with these words (vss. 10 f.) : 


4 


Auxevas 8 exrip’ eyo 
dxwv pdyaipay, wpooére wepre{ wo pevos. 
He had his apron on and knife in hand all ready for the 
performance of his duties. And so Meineke (III, 186) 
rightly explains the verb vepie{aoGar in a fragment of Anax- 
andrides, I think, of the vep(Swpa quale coquorum proprium 
erat. Then may not the &:rAf, dyvarros éo 67s of the Pollux 
passage simply refer to the fact that wayepor commonly 
appeared wearing this second, upper garment or apron? 
71 
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Outside of Comedy, also, there is evidence that the rept 
{oue was regularly worn by the mayepo, Plutarch (Reg. 
et imp. apophth. 182 D) tells the following story: 

“Apwrodypov 8 Trav didwy tuds ex payeipov yeyovévar Soxovvros, 

ovpBovrcvovros 8 aire Trav dvadwpdrov xai Trav Swpedv ddaipelv, “OF 
Asyos gov,” dwxev, “S "Aporddynpe, wepLwparos dover ”’ 
The wep{wpa was, consequently, a recognized part of the 
habit of a payeipos.' Finally may be mentioned the story 
from Hegesander’ (in Ath. viii, 340f) about the poet 
Antagoras and King Antigonus: 

“Avrayopas pty & woinris ovx ela Tov matda dXciWar Tov lyOwv, dAAG 
ovo, Ss dyow “Hyjoavdpos: “Ev & orparordy fpown,’’ pyoiv, 
“abry yéyypev Aowdda xai wepreLwopevy Avriyovos 6 BaciAcis mapacrds, 
‘““Apd ye,’ dwev, ‘ ‘Avrayépa, rov “Opnpov ole ras Tov "Ayapéuvovas 
xpatus dvaypaipas yoyypous Spovra;’”’ x.1.€. 

Even the poet had the distinctive weplCwopa of the payetpos 
when employed with the duties of that profession. 


1Cf. Plut., Praecept. ger. rep. 821 E, where we read that the vwnpdrac of Phalaris 
of Agrigentaum wore yAavaive wepigepara, 

7Cf. Plat., Quaecst. conv. 668 D. But Plutarch does not give the story as from 
Hegesander. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MATEIPOI 


Up to this point we have considered the pdryerpor more 
particularly with reference to their social status and the 
occasions when their services were most likely to be in 
demand. Now let us turn to a more exact consideration of 
the padryerpo: themselves and of those traits which mainly 
characterized them in the practice of their profession. In 
this way we shall be brought finally to a brief inspection of 
the art itself as practiced by them. We find the pdyerpor 
most clearly and most fully depicted in the Greek Comedy, 
and it is from the comic poets, particularly of the Middle 
and New Comedy, that we shall again draw our chief 
information. 

In by far the largest number of comic fragments in which 
the wdyepos is the principal character we discover that his 
chief individual trait may be designated by the Greek word, 
adalovela.' We are not surprised, therefore, at the admission 
made by a pdyepos concerning his art in a fragment of 
Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. ITI, 342) that well illustrates 
this very common trait of the udyeipor. A payerpos converses 
with his pupils (Ath. ix, 376e) and impresses upon them 
the following words of admonition (vss. 1-15): 

Mayra Acixwy of re cvvdudxovor 
bpeis amas ydp éori oixetos Toros 
brep réxvys Aareivy te tov ovoepdrwy 
wavrwv Kparioroy éoriy év payepixy 
dAaLoveia: 76 xad’ dAov Ot Trav Texvieov 
Syren oyxeddv Tt wavra. Tove’ yyoupevov. 
Eevayos ovros, doris dv Owpax’ exy 

1Cf. O, Ribbeok, Alazon, pp. 18-26. 
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doribdierdy 4 Spdxovra cervdnpepervor, 
idévy Boutpews, dy rigy 8 ioviy ayes. 

6 payapos Gy péy iwodcaxcvous Exar 

xpos tow idesryy xai pabyras ciciyn, 
xupivorpioras wdyras 4 Awpovs xader, 
éxrnf’ exacros etOus. ay 5’ dAnOcvor 
gavrov wapaBdAAys, xai xpocrexdapeis amet. 
éxep oly trcBéuny, re xevp xepav didov. 


The methods encouraged by such a teacher were not suffered 
to pass unheeded by his pupils, we may infer from such a 
passage as that of Athenio (M. IV, 557; K. ITI, 369), where 
a pdyeipos claims that reverence toward the gods is due to 
his art; in fact, that civilization arose from the payepien 
téxyvn. The passage is most amusingly interesting as show- 
ing the tendency of the boastful talk of our wadyepor. Verses 
1-88 are as follows: 


Ovx olo@ ore wdyrwv 7 poyapucy) TExv7n 

wpos etoéBaay wrelora wpocernvex?’ dAws; 
B. rootrov éore rovro; A. wdvu ye, BapBape. 

tov Onpuddous Kai wapaczrdvdov Biov 

qpas yap drodvoaca. xai tis Svoxepots 

dd\yrogayias, iyay’ eis rabw rid, 

Kai rovrovi srepupev Sv vuvi Biov 

{Gpev. B. riva tporov; A. xpocexe, xdyd coe ppdcw. 

dAAnAodayias Kat Kax@v 6vTwv cvXVaY, 

yevopevos avOpwirds Tis ovx &B€ATEpos 

Oicas iepeiov rparos darrncey Kpéas. 

as 8 Fv To xpeas Hdvov dvOpurov Kpedy, 

avrous pay obk éuacavro, ra 5¢ Booxypara 

Oiovres Grruv. ws 8’ drat rHs HSov7ys 

éureapiav tiv ekaBov, dpyns yevopevys, 

éwi wrelov nigov Ti payapuny Téexvyv. 

SOev ért Kal viv Tov wpdTEpov penvnevot 

Ta omddyyva Tos Geoiow érracw pdoyi 

dAas ov mpocdyovres’ ov yap Roay ovdérw 
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cls THY TovTyV xpjoww eLevpypevor. 

as 8’ Apo’ airois torepov, Kai Tots aAas 
mpordyovow in Tov lepav yeypappevur, 
Ta waTpio. Aarnpovvres, arep Hiv ova. 
dracw apxy yeyove THs Twrnpias, 

To mpoodirorexvely Sua Te rev BdvopdTwv 
éri mXciov avfeav Tiv payepiny TEXVnV. 

B. xa.vos ydp éorww ovroct TaAaiparos. 

A. pera Tadra yaorpiov tis mvOvAeupévov 
mpoiovtos elonveyKatr’ On TOU xpovou: 
épiduov éraxépwce, rvuxrov dveAa Ber, 
mepixoppativ Sueyiyypao” troxpovoas yAuKel, 
ixfiv rapecexixAncer 000’ Spwpevor, 
Adxavov, Taptxos roAVTENES, yOvpov, MEAL. 
ds 7oAd 8 ba ras Ydovas Gs viv A€yw 
drdy’ exaoros Tov payeiy ay Ere vexpod, 
airois dravres Hfiovy aviv, dxAos 
nOpoiler’, éyevovl’ ai modes oixovpevat 
dia. THY TExVyV, Grrep elzra, THY po-yepLKny. 

Such extravagant claims on the part of the udyepo are 
often met with in the comic fragments. Thus in one of 
Sosipater’s fragments (M. IV, 482; K. ITI, 314) a paryespos 
claims that there are many impostors in the art, but that he 
himself is among the very few survivors of the lost art who 
preserve intact the teachings of the great Sicon. If we may 
trust his words, the art of the wdyerpos demanded a study of 
astrology (vss. 15, 25 ff.) in order to know the times and 
seasons for certain foods, of architecture (vss. 16, 36 ff.) for 
the correct construction of the kitchen, of strategy (vss. 18, 
44 ff.) for the proper arrangement and distribution of every- 
thing within the province of the payepo. In a similar vein 
a pdryerpos in a fragment of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. III, 
386) contends that, while one mdyerpos may differ greatly 
from another, the true payepos must have a knowledge of 
astrology, geometry, medicine, and other arts, if he would 
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be most successful in the practice of his own profession. 
Another most wise wayepos is heard from in a long fragment 
of Damoxenus (M. IV, 580; K. IIT, 8349). This one asserts 
that he was under the instruction of the learned Epicurus— 
apparently a parody on the beliefs of the Epicureans, as 
commonly understood, in comparison with those of the 
Stoics (vss. 64 ff.). He recommends the study of the great 
masters in the art who teach the proper uses of foods in their 
seasons and the surest means of preventing sickness. This 
is one of those udyerpoc who claim that they never go into 
the kitchen, but give instructions to their subordinates. All 
things must harmonize beautifully, he says; else there will 
result general distress and confusion. In the fragment of 
Straton (M. IV, 545; K. ITT, 361) already referred to (p. 62) 
a paryepos insists upon displaying his knowledge of Homeric 
Greek to the positive discomfort of his employer, who is 
brought to the point of exclaiming (vss. 1-4):' 


Spiyy’ dppev’, od padyetpov, eis THY oixiav 
cing’: dads yap ovde ty ua Tovs Beovs 
do” dy A€yy ouvinus: Kawa pypara 
WETOPLOPEVOS TAPETTLV. 

Again, in Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. ITI, 312) a 
payetpos boasts that he has reached the summit of his art by 
a lifelong study, advancing step by step toward the goal of 
his ambition, as we learn from vss. 6 ff.: 

Od yap rapépyws euaboy éy éreow Suctv 

éxwv wepifwp’, GAX’ daravra. Tov Biov 

Cyrav xara pépn THY Téxvnv ebyraKa: 

eidn Aaxdvwy do’ eori, BeuBpddwy rpdrovs, 

axis yevy wavrodamd. Td wépas vor A€yw: ete. 
On such a passage as this one is in its entirety it is not 
strange that Athenaeus (vii, 2906) remarks: *AAalouxdy 
& éotl wav To tov payeipwy Pinrov. 


1Cf. Philemon in Ath. xiv, 659d, and Meineke's note (IV, 48) on the passage. 
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And so in almost every passage of significance where a 
paryeipos speaks in Comedy we are able to detect this boast- 
ful, this arrogant spirit so characteristic of him in word and 
act. Along with the physicians (cf. Ath. ix, 377f) of 
ancient times he appears to have been the a\alwy par excel- 
lence. But let us look beneath the comic dress and discover, 
if possible, the real condition (aside from the social status, 
already discussed) of these payepo. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that in all the passages now to be adduced 
the characteristic already mentioned is recognizable to a 
greater or less degree; but of this we shall not particularly 
speak again, it being well understood that this was one of 
their prominent traits. 

Elsewhere (pp. 2 ff.) we have referred to the growth of the 
art of the payepo: for various causes and the consequent 
increase of the literature on the subject. It should cause 
no surprise, then, that the paryepo: so frequently speak of 
their great masters in the art. With due regard to the 
comic effect intended, it nevertheless seems true that these 
paryerpor did consult the books of those who were considered 
authorities on their art. And we shall presently see how 
the individual padyerpo: had special dishes on which they 
prided themselves. But not only did the older payepo: study 
the old masters’ works, but they gave instruction themselves 
to the younger generation in the art. So in Euphron 
(M. IV, 486; K. III, 317) a uaryecpos is portrayed as address- 
ing one of his pupils who has rapidly become proficient in 
the art. His first words are worthy of notice (vss. 14): 

Tlo\AGy pabyray yevopévwy enol, Arke, 

dia 76 voeiv del re Kai Yoxnv exev 

dare, yeyovus puiyetpos éx THs oikias 

év ovx dros Séxa pyoi, ror vedTaros. 
From this we may infer that the time spent as an apprentice 
was usually longer than that here designated. Yet some of 
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the older members of the profession did not believe the art 
could be acquired so quickly, as seen from Sosipater (M. IV, 
482; K. III, 814; vss. 6ff.): 


"Emel pdyeipov dy AdBys dAnOuov, 

éx masdds dpOas eis 76 mpayp’ elonypévov 

kai tas Suvdpes xaTéyovra Kai Ta paOypara 

drayr’ éefns cld00’, Erepov cou Tuxév 

pavycerat TO wpayyo.. 
Another such payepos is depicted by Hegesippus (M. IV, 
479; K. ITI, 312). Dionysius (M. ITI, 551; K. II, 425) 
also portrays a udyerpos in conversation with his pupils, who 
gives timely warning of what is expected of each of them in 
the pursuit of their vocation. Philetaerus (M. III, 298; 
K. II, 234) refers to a certain wayespos who had more pupils 
than Stratonicus (cf. p. 32, n. 1), while in Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. ITI, 322) a pupil speaks proudly of his teacher’s skill. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that these frequent refer- 
ences had their basis in reality. The older class of udryerpor 
would naturally pride themselves on their knowledge of the 
great writers on the art. And their instruction, in turn, would 
be sought by younger members of the profession who came 
under their supervision and acted as their assistants until 
they were competent to take up their occupation alone. 

The rivalry between pdyetpo. when a desirable employer 
wished to hire one of their number is well demonstrated in 
a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 513; K. ITI, 335), where 
such an employer relates his experience on such an occasion: 

"Ey pdyapov AapBdvwv dxyjxoa 

Ta Tov payeipwv zav0’ a xa’ Exdorou Kaxd. 
dyrepyoAaBodvros éAeyov 6 peév ds oiK exe 
piva kperuny mpos Tovwov, 6 8 dre Crd> ordpa 
movnpov, 6 d€ Tiv yAG@rray eis aoxypovas 
ériupias end re Tov HovopaTwr, 

xdBados, kdrofos, xvavoTuKds, TpooKaveTiKds, 
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Kamvov ov épwr, wUp ov Pépwv. €x TOU. rupds 
eis Tas paxaipas 7ABov- dv els ovroat 
dua. THY payatpOv Tov wupds 7’ éX7jAvOev.! 
The better paryepor, at least, did not hire to any chance per- 
son who might stand in need of their services. A fragment 
of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. IT, 553; vss. 4-32), in which a 
paryerpos converses with a tpazrefo7roids, furnishes trustworthy 
information on the subject, though under the comic disguise: 
Ou yap BadiLw arpdrepoy ay pn Soxipdow 
ris éo? 6 Oiwv, 7) woOev ouviorataL 
ro Setrvov, 7) KéxAnKxev avOpwrovs Tivas. 
gor 8 drdvrev Tov yevov por daypapn, 
eis rota pucOowv 7 pvddrrecOai pe Sef. 
olov Td Kara Tovpmrdpiov, et BovAE, yévos. 
vavxAnpos arobve Tis evyiv, droBadwv 
Tov iorov 7 wnddAua ouvrpias vews, 
t hopti’ é&éppuy’ drépavrAos yevopevos: 
dda. Tov ToLovToV: ovdey HOEWS 
move yap ovTos, GAA’ Goov vopou xapu. 
dpov St tais orovdaior duaroyiLeras 
Tois cuprdéovow Grrdcoy émtBadrAar pLEpos 
rileis, Ta & avrov orddyyv’ Exacros érbie. 
GAN’ repos ciowérAevxey x Bulavriov 
TpiTaios, aralys, evropyKes, weptxapys 
els Sex’ éxi Ty pve yeyovévas Kai Sudexa, 
AadGv TA vadra. kal Save’ épvyyavwr, 
ddpodior’ td KoAXOY. pactporois mowwy: 
br6 rotrov iréuré’ evPis éxBeByxora, 
riv Sefvav évéBadrov, éuvpoOnv Ads 
Twrnpos, éwrerrya TO Suaxovelv. 
TovovTos 6 TpdTos. peLpaKtov épay miu 
Ta watp@a BpvKe Kai oraba, ropevopat. 
1Some proverb is doubtless referred to in these last verses, but there seems to 
have been another meaning intended, also. The udxatpa was a very common utensil 
of the wdyecpo, and they are represented on the comic stage as carrying one of these. 


The successful contestant might, therefore, pass through the ranks of brandished 
wéxatpas and the wip Adywy of his rivals. See Meineke’s note on this verse. 
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dx6 cupBorGv cuvdyovra vy Al’ érepa rou 

évéBarer cis Tov Képapoy evevpypeva, 

Ta kpdowred’ aroOMBevra Kai Kexpayora* 
“"Oydprov dyopaiov rorety ris BovAeTau;” 

& Body, ete. 

It is doubtless true that the most independent of the 
pdyepoc knew beforehand the condition of the persons to 
whom they hired, and were quite as well informed as to the 
employers as the latter were concerning the standing of 
individual paryerpor, 

But when a professional paryerpos had once been hired for 
some special occasion, he: could generally be depended upon 
to put forth his best efforts to make the affair a success. He 
particularly desired to know in advance the character of the 
persons who were to be present at the feast he was to pre- 
pare. In this respect he especially differed from the 
éyporroids’ (most like the wayerpos in some points of the pro- 
fession), according to the statement of a pdyetpos in a frag- 
ment of Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423) when dis- 
coursing on the art to his employer (vss. 1-35): 


Sddpa por xexdpirar, Zipia, vy rors Geovs, 
Tauri mpoeiras’ Tov payepoy cidévat 
WoAU Set yap det wrporepoy ols péAXe qrovelv 
76 Seisrvoy 7) 76 Setavov éyyepeiv sorely: 
dy pav yap & tis rovr’ émPrAEpy povov, 
Tovpoy rojoa. Kata Tpdrov was Se, rive 
Tporov wapabeivas 8 } 3dr’ 4 wis oxevdoo 
dei, pi) rpolSyror rotro pyde ppovricy, 
ovxere payeipos, Soros 8 éori ov" 
ov ravré 8 ori rodro: wodv dinAAaxer, 
[woAv]. orpariryds was xodeih? os dy AaBy 
Sivapuv, 6 wévros Suvdpevos Kav mpdypacw 
dvacrpadyvar xat daBrAApae ri rrov 
1I have collected the available material on the dyowods and shall publish my 
results at some future time. 
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otparyyos éoriv, wyenov Se Odrepov. 

ovruws ép’ piv oxevdoas pey 7} Tepety 

qoiopal’ &pjoal re ai proay ro wip 

5 Tuxwv Suva’ dy. dyworous 8 otv pdvov 

éoriv 6 rovovros, 6 5¢ pdyepos dAXo Te. 

ouvdeiy TOrov, Opav, Tov KaXovvTa, TOY waALy 

Seurvovvra, wore Sef xai tiv’ ixBiv dyopdou, 

[ov rot ruxevros]. wavra pev Anpea cyedov 
_ del ydp, ovx det 88 rHv Tovrwv ydpw 

exes Spoiay, odd) tony ray Hdovjv. 

"Apxéorparos yeypade re xai SofdLeras 

Tapa Tit ovTWS ws A€ywv TL xpnTLOV, 

7a wodAa 8 ayvonxe Kovde &y A€ya. 

py wavr’ dxove pynde wayra pdvbave, 

trav Buiwy éo68? Gvexa ra yeypappéva, 

eva paiAXov 7} Gr’ hv ovdéerw yeypappeva. 

ovo’ dor eixelvy repi payeapiys: exe 

elm’ dpriwgs ......-0020- 

Gpov yap ovK éoynKev, Ov 6 KaLpds, 

avry 8 éavris dors Seoworys: éay § 

cB py 0 xphoy Tf romp tiv the rion 

xatpov 8’ droXéoys, wapardAwrev 4 TEXVN- 

The parye:pos spared no pains, then, it would seem, to pro- 
cure the proper food for each occasion and to suit the tastes 
of the persons present. It was especially important that 
they should be apprised of the various tastes of men of dif- 
ferent nationalities, we read in a fragment of Diphilus (M. 
IV, 381; K. II, 545), where a uayepos is introduced in con- 
versation with his employer: 


Ilda 76 1ARO0s eiow of KexAnpevor 

? ‘ , , N (4 5? ‘ 
eis ToUs ydpous, BeAriore, Kai worep’ Arrixot 

g a > 3 ? la ld 4 
dravres, 7) Kax Toupropiov tives; B. ri, dat 
Tour’ dor. mpos oe Tov payeapov; A. THs Téxvns 
Tyepovia Tis corw airys, & xdrep, 

TO Tov edopevwv Ta CTOpata mpoedevat. 
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olov “Pod~iovs xéxAnxas’ eiovover Sos 
etOis dard Oeppot riv peydAny avrois cordon, 
droléoas ciAavpov 7) AcBiav, dp’ © 
xapul TOAD padXov 7) pupivyy rpoceyyéeas. 
B. doreiov 6 covpwpos. A. dy Bufavriovs, 
dyw0iy orddnaov Goa y’ ay rapariOys, 
xdGada romoas wavra KacKopodtc eva. 
da yap Td wAR00s Tay wap’ avrois ixOiwy 
mayvtes BAUxavwoas eici ai peorrot Adzrys. 
In a city like Athens, whither the tide of commerce brought 
representatives of many nationalities, it was of particular 
consequence that the tastes of various peoples should be 
considered. A fragment of Menander (M. IV, 205; K. ITI, 
182) makes this care of the mdyerpor even more apparent. 
The pcyepos is in conversation with his employer, who speaks 
first: 
Elevov ro Seimvov éotiv trodoyys. B. rivos; 
wobarod; dudépa TH payeipy-ToUTO yap: 
oloy Ta vnowwtiKa Tavti fevidpia 
éy xpoodarors ixOvdios reOpappéva 
Kat mayrodamois, Tois dApiots ev ov Tavu 
dNioker,’ ddd’ ovrws wapépyws darrerat’ 
ras 8’ évOvAevous Kai Ta KexapuKevjeva. 
pairXov wrpocedéfar’> “Apxadixds rotvayriov 
dOdratros ev rots Aowadios aAloKeras: 
"Twvexds rAovTat: trocracas Tow, 
Kavoavdrov, troBuyrivTa Bowpata. 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. IIT, 296) presents a payerpos who 
claims that he is careful to know the temperaments of the 
men whom he serves. He has separate dishes (vss. 28 ff.) 
for the philosophers, the lovers, the tax collectors, those of 
different ages. So thoroughly has he studied this branch of 
the art that he boasts (vss. 47 f.): 
"1dav 7d rpdcwrov yuioou’ ot Cord hayeiv 
éxagros bray. : 
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A payeipos gives similar advice to his pupils in a fragment 
of a play of Posidippus (M. IV. 521; K. ITI, 342; ves. 15 ff.): 


"Oxep obv treBéuny, To Keva yopav Sidov. 

Kal Ta OTe yivwrKEe TOV KEKANMEVOV. 
domep yap eis Tapszrdpia, THS TExvys TEpas 
tour’ dor, av ev xpoodpdyys mpos 76 oT dpa. 

But not only were the tastes consulted with reference to 
the kinds of food, but also in regard to the temperature at 
which it was served. This is the tenor of the speech of a 
payepos in a fragment of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. III, 
314; ves. 45-56): 


"H rdfis codov 
dravraxov peév dor. Kay wdon Téxvy, 
éy +7 Ko? Hpas 8 dorep yyeiras oxeddv. 
TO yap mapabetvas xadedelv reraypevws 
éxagra, Kai Tov Katpov éri tovrors ideiv, 
aére Set ruxvérepov éxayaydiv, Kai rére Badny, 
Kai was éxovor mpos TO Seirvov, Kai wore 
eUxaipov atTav éort TOV GYwv TA pev 
Geppa wapabeivar, ra § éxavevra, ra 8€ péows, 
ra 9’ dAws drropritavra—ratra rdvra 5) 
éy Trois otparryixotow éferdgeras 


pabynpacey. 


And, again, in a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 464; K. II, 
861) a pa@yetpos inquires how he shall serve the food on a 
certain occasion—cold or warm or steaming hot—and inso- 
lently expresses his private opinion of one who would have 
all his food served at the same temperature. Athenaeus 
(viii, 354d) states that the wayeipor of his day were care- 
ful in all such matters also. And so these payetpor must 
needs keep their own senses alert, that they may make no 
mistakes along this line, according to a statement in Machon 
(M. IV, 496; K. IIT, 325). 
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Nor do we want for accounts of the ingenuity displayed by 
peryerpoe on particular occasions. Thus a story is told of a 
certain Soterides (in Euphron, M. IV, 494; K. III, 323) 
who deceived a king with his imitation of anchovies at a time 
when the king was unable to secure the real article. A 
paryepos also delights to relate (in Archedicus, M. IV, 435; 
K. III, 276) how he preserved his reputation, when in a 
difficult position, by using olive oil to make a quick fire and 
sending in some of his relishes while he prepared the fish, 
so as not to seem to be behind time. And even when some 
mistake had been made in his department, the ingenuity of 
the payerpos stood him in good stead. Witness the ingen- 
ious device of a wayeipos as proposed in a fragment of a lost 
play of Alexis (M. III, 439; K. II, 341) to the one who has 
made some mistake in cooking. The latter is apparently the 
first spokesman in the following dialogue (vss. 1-17): 

*“Hyé poe Soxet 
avuxrov Te Gov SeAgaxaov. B. wav ye. 
A. Grara mpooxéxauxe. B. pndev hpovricns. 
idowov yap 76 wabos eri. A. To TpdTy; 
B. dfos AaB Hy eis Aexavyy iv’ éyyéas 
Yuxpov, Evins; era Oepyny rav xvrpav 
eis rovfos &Oys: Sudrupos yap oto’ ére 
dé &’ atras vorida, xai Lypovpéevn 
dowep kionpis Apperar SieEddous 
coudas, &? dv ryv typaciav éxdéeras: 
ra xpeddv’ ora Tr’ ovx darefnpappéva, 
éyyvAa 8° arpepet xai Spoowdy Thy oxéow. 
A. "ArodAov, os iarpix@s. & TAavxia, 
ravri roujow. B. Kai raporiba y’ aird, wai, 
Srav rapariOyjs, pavOdves; eyvypéva. 
arpos yap otrus obyi rpoorndjceras 
Tais prov, GAN’ dvw par’ clot xatapvysv. 
Another pa@yepos in Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423) 
tells how he remedies a mistake with ease and adroitness. 
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This facility of adapting himself to every occasion that 
may arise, a payeipos in Alexis (M. ITI, 451; K. II, 351) 
claims, distinguishes him from the oyorroids, who does not 
possess the same skill. Let us note verses 6-14 of this frag- 
ment: | 

Tov GYorov oxevdcus xpnoTas povov 

def roto, ddAo 8 otdéy. ay pty ody Tuxy 
6 radra pedrAwv éoiav re Kal Kpiveiv 

cis Kapov €XOdv, peAnoE THY TéxvyV: 

ay 8 torepily ris rerayperns axps, 

wor’ 7 rpoorrjoarta x\uivay wad, 

2) pa) WpoorrTHcarta cvvrerciy rayv, 
drectéepyoe THS TEXVYNS THY BOOVAV. 

eis ToUs Todurras Tov payapov éyypadu. 

Despite all their learning, however, we sometimes read 
(cf. Anaxippus in Ath. ix, 403e¢) of innovators who caused 
physical suffering to those unfortunate enough to test their 
concoctions. Yet, like the great Seuthes in Posidippus (M. 
IV, 523; K. ITI, 344), they were more often able to general 
their forces in battle array against the hosts of the attacking 
party. Euphron (M. IV, 487; K. ITI, 317) even depicts 
the case of an adept in the art of securing booty who alone 
had discovered a way ToU-—p1 yavely AvKov did xevfs.' But 
prudence must be exercised by the muayepo in practicing 
such tricks, we are told by a wa@yepos in another fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 322).* If they are sure of 
receiving their stipulated wages, they must not exceed the 
bounds of their professional discretion in all such matters. 

When pa@ryetpor did transgress the limits of their own prov- 
ince, there was trouble as the result. A noteworthy example 
is found in Menander (M. IV, 222; K. ITI, 148), where a 
waryetpos has caused general consternation and confusion by 
undertaking what rightfully belonged to the province of the 


1The name of this ud yepos is Lycus. Cf. vss. 1 and 21. 
2See note on this passage, p. 51, n. 3. 
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tpawelorows and the dnpuoupyds. His officiousness receives 
its just rebuke. Athenaeus (ix, 383b) also speaks of the 
curiosity of the class of pa@yepo, and in a passage which 
appears to have had its origin in Comedy (Themist., Or. 21, 
262c) the slanderous propensities of their profession are well 
depicted. 

And so we must conclude, I think, that the poets of the 
Middle and the New Comedy have given us a true picture of 
the personal characteristics of the’ pdayepo: of those times, 
however much of what is mainly or purely comic they may 
have combined in the characterization. Not to refer again 
to their prevailing trait of undue boastfulness, they were 
characterized, therefore, by a proper pride in their art and 
all that pertained to it, and used independent methods in its 
advancement. With them 1 paryepixy téxyvn was of prime 
importance at all times and in all circumstances. 

This pride of the mayeipo in their art is especially exem- 
plified in the preparation of particular dishes. In very many 
passages in Athenaeus the recipes for particular kinds of 
food are given, but it has seemed not a useless task to note 
here how the waryepo: of ancient Greek times were experts in 
preparing certain dishes for the table on which they chiefly 
prided themselves, An excellent example of this is found in 
a fragment of Philemon (M. IV, 26; K. II, 500), where a 
pdryeipor expresses his delight at the skill he has shown in 
cooking a fish: 


‘Qs Tuepds podwHpAGe yy re Kotpare 

Adgas poAdvrs rotwoy as doxevaca. 

vy tiv 'AOyvar, you y’ dor’ einpepetv 

dv dwacw: lyOds dwadds olos yeyove jos, 
oloy wapard6ax’, of wepappaxeujdvoy 
rupotaiy, 000’ dvabey déyvOicpevor, 

AW’ olos Fv Lay, xderrds dy rowotros Fv: 
otrus dwaddv iexa xai wpgov To wip 
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Grray Tov iyOiv, ovde rurrevOyjcopat. 
Gpovov éyever’, Opus GwdTay aprary 
Tov katamety peiov Te wEepiTpexer KUKAW 
Tnpovea TOUT, Karamu 8’ éowovdaxey, 
érepas Sidxovowy S¢ ravrnv. tabrov jv. 
THY HoovnY & rpOTos avrav KaTapaJwv 
THs Aowddos, dverndnoe Kdhevyey KikrAw 
THv Nowdd’ exwv, dAdo 8’ eSiwxov xara wddas. 
efi dAoAvLav: of pev ypwacay te yap, 
ot 5’ ovdev, of 58 wdyra. nal ro. mapéAaPBoy 
ixGis wrorapious éxOiovras BépBopov: — 
ei & 2\aBov dpriws oxdpov, } ’« ras "Arrixys 
yAavuxioxov, & Zed odrep, 4 ’E"Apyous xdxpov, 
Hx THS Yuxvavos THS Pidns Gv Tots Geots 
pepa THovadav yoyypov eis Tov ovpavov, 
dravres of haydvres éyevovr’ av Geoi. 
dBavaciav etipnxa: Tous 7dn véexpous, 
Gray dodpavOacr, rae Civ waduy. 
This well illustrates the naive joy which one of these profes- 
sional wayerpo: might experience over his success in cooking 
a favorite dainty of the Athenians. 

Indeed, fish were such a favorite food with many of the 
Greeks that there is ample evidence of the skill displayed by 
peryecpoe in their preparation for the table. Antiphanes 
(M. III, 180; K. II, 109) gives a list of fish which are 
apparently intended for the knife of the payepos. In a 
fragment of Alexis (M. III, 429; K. II, 335) a pdyepos 
relates his purchases at the fish-market in comic fashion, and 
boasts that he prepares the sauces and dressings for such as 
these in so elegant style (vss. 21 ff.) date ros | Serrrvoivras eis 
Ta ANoTrad’ EwBadrdewv trove | éviore Tols oddyTas tro THs HdovAs. 
We read of the method of preparing dried herring in another 
fragment of the same author (M. III, 470; K. II, 366). In 
still a third fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 442; K. II, 344) the 
saurus is a specialty of a certain wdyepos, The pleasure which 
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a Greek audience would take in the description of the prepara- 
tion of certain kinds of fish may be readily inferred from a 
fragment of Sotades (M. IIT, 585; K. II, 447). Here a 
paryerpos narrates at length his methods of dressing and cook- 
ing the various fishes he has bought in the market. In fact, 
the entire art of the wayepos in this specialty is clearly dis- 
played inthisfragment. In the first place, a careful selection 
of the fish must be made. Then the cleaning of the finny 
creatures and the fire used in cooking them were of importance. 
Nor could the different parts of the fishes be treated in the 
same way. The manner of cooking them was also to be con- 
sidered, as well as the spices and condiments used in dressing 
them for the table. When finally they were served, daintily 
arranged among herbs of different species and with the varie- 
ties of sauces employed for various fishes, they might be 
truly called dishes fit for kingly mouths.’ 

Let us now turn to a consideration of a few of the other 
dishes much in favor among the Greeks. Squids have been 
mentioned in some of the fragments of Comedy already 
quoted. The preparation of the squid is described in Alexis 
(M. IIT, 416; K. II, 323). We find a longer passage on the 
same topic from the same author (M. ITI, 471; KIT, 367): 

Syrias récas 
Spaxpys puds rpis: rOv de ras pev wA|exravas 
kat wrepvyia ovvrepov EpOas roe, 
70 8’ dAXo cpa Kararepwv rodAovs KiBous 
opnoas Te Xerrois dXoi, Sarvovvrwy dye. 
éxi TO Taynvov aiLov erciwv péepw. 

Boeotian eels were especially a delicacy with the Greeks, 
and in Antiphanes (M. ITI, 125; K. Il, 105) we have a de- 
scription of the cooking of an eel (vss. 1-7): 


1A large number of passages from Archestratus and other writers relating to 
the cooking of fish might be quoted from Athenaeus (cf. vii, 310b, 278a, 308e, 306a, 
$21c, 825f), as well as other passages from Greek Comedy (cf. Anaxilas, M. III, 346, 
K. II, 269; Timocles, M. III, 501, K. IT, 451) on the same subject. 
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"H re yap cuvevupos 

THs evdoy avons éyxeAus Bowria 

tpnleioa Koiias év BuOoic. xaxxaBys 

xAuiver’, aiped’, eperar, wahAdLerat, 

apooxdel’ wore pnd’ dy ei xaAxots Exuv 

puxthpas eo édABor Tis, €&eAOeiv waduy 

eixy: Trooavrny efaxovrife: rvojy. 
Fragments of Eubulus (M. III, 222, 223; K. II, 176, 177) 
also contain references to the eel, while the conger eel is 
mentioned by Alexis (M. III, 466; K. IT, 363). 

The payepos at the banquet depicted by Athenaeus de- 
scribes (ix, 38la—c) in detail with much pride the manner 
in which he has prepared the roast pig which he now serves 
up to them. 

The feast described by Mnesimachus (M. III, 568; K. 
II, 437) is perhaps a fair example of the extravagant luxuries 
of the table among the Greeks of later times. The varieties 
of meats here mentioned would doubtless require a number 
of professional payerpo: for their preparation. 

Candaulus is a dish of which a pa@yepos boasts his know]l- 
edge in a fragment of Alexis (M. III, 462; K. II, 360; 
ves. 1-6): | 

"Ere 5€ cot rapa. Tovro xdydaviov Twa 

mwapabncopev. B. xdvdavA0ov; ovx édydoxa 

<xdvdavrov> ov’ &xyxo’ ovderwrore. 

A. Oavpactoy éuov etpnya: wavy rod 8 éyw 

day wrapa0e cor, mpooxardéda Tovs SaxrvAous 

TAVTH YE xaipwv. 
A payepos in Philemon (M. IV, 18; K. II, 493) claims that 
he alone can make the candaulus, while in Nicostratus (M 
III, 284; K. II, 224) we read of a wa@yepos who could not 
make black broth, but understood the art of making Opiov 
wai kavdavrov, He was evidently not a Spartan cook, since, 
as we have seen (Plut. Vit. Lyc. 46 E; Inst. Lac. 236 F), 
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the Spartans were noted for their black broth. The dish 
called @piov, on the other hand, was peculiarly Athenian, we 
learned from Dionysius (M. ITI, 547; K. II, 423). 

Royal pea-soup and caper-plant were the specialties of a 
paryepos in Demetrius (M. IV, 539; K, III 357), while the 
cooking of lentils had been taught a paryerpos by a native, as 
represented in a passage from Antiphanes (M. IIT, 95; K. 
II, 82). 

Nicostratus (M. IIT, 281; K. II, 221) represents a paye- 
pos famous for a dish called parrvn. 

Other dishes described by paryepou at the banquet of the 
Deipnosophists are the podouyria (Ath. ix, 403d), podomd 
(Ath. ix, 4060), wipe (xiv, 662d). 

Some idea of the seasonings used may be got from a frag- 
ment of Alexis (M. III, 437; K. II, 343), while Diphilus 
(M. IV, 383; K. II, 546) represents a wayetpos who is con- 
versant with the best of them. 

_ But even without further proof, such as has just been 
adduced, we might justly infer from a single fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. III, 317), already quoted, that 
each pdyepos of any note among the Greeks had his own 
special dish in which he took particular pride and interest. 
Here (vss. 5-12) the accomplishments of the seven sages 
are enumerated, each of them having gained distinction by 
a different means in the practice of his art. In Athenaeus 
(xii, 5216) we even read of the discoveries of payerpor being 
protected by law against use by others than the inventors. 

This brief review of some of the dishes on which indi- 
vidual Greek paryetpoe especially prided themselves may serve 
to furnish some idea of the extent to which 4 payerpixr téyvn 
was carried among the people of this nation. Every true 
paryepos took pleasure, not only in learning what had been 
taught by those of his profession in the past, but also in 
making some fresh contribution to the art. The menu card 
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(ypappareldiov, Ath. ii, 49d) of these ancient times must 
have contained repeatedly items of courses that would whet 
the curiosity as well as the appetites of the Greeks. 

We are not now surprised, therefore, at the claim of a 
payerpos in Philemon Junior (M. IV, 68; K. II, 540), who 
contends for skill in the cooking of meats and concludes with 
these words (vss. 6-9): 


Mdyepds éorv ovx cay Copjpvow 

éxwy tes EAOy Kai payatpay wpds Tia, 

ovd’ dv rus els Tas Aowddas iyOis éuBary, 

GAN’ Eore Tis Ppovynors év TO wpaypare. 
And the same thought as is expressed in Dionysius (M. III, 
547; K. II, 423; vss. 33 ff.) recurs many times in the comic 
fragments: 

Airy 8 éavris doe Seordrns. éav 3’ 

ev pay ov xpnoy TH TEXVY, TOV THS TEXVYS 

xatpov 8’ drroX€oys, wapamrdAwAev H TEXvy- 

But we must recognize the existence of a distinct art of 
the uayetpos, particularly when we observe the many refer- 
ences to it in writers other than the comic poets. Plato and 
Aristotle evidently admit the existence of the art, as such, in 
their day, as may be seen from various passages.’ It is note- 
worthy that Plato generally mentions this art in connection 
with the profession of the physician.’ In Gorgias, 500B, 
we find this statement: Kat éri@nv ray pév rept tas ndovas 
Ti payepixny épreiplav, GAN’ ov Téyyny, Tov Se mrepi Td ayabov 
THY Latpicny téyynv. With this we may compare Gorgias, 
491 A, where the payepor are spoken of along with the 
oxutoTdépmoe as of not much influence in the state. When we 
remember, however, that in Plato’s time this art was already 
beginning to play so important a réle in the life of the 


1Cf. Plato, Rep. 3832C; Kuthyd. 301D; De lege (Minos), 316E-317A; Aristot., 
Polit, T 11, 1282a, 14 ff.; De anima, 9, 4854, 32. 
3Cf. Plato, Polit. 289A; De virtute, 316A and D; Gorg. 500B. 
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Greeks, we need not be surprised that a philosopher like 
Plato should not hold the art in any too great esteem. 

Hippocrates also recognizes this art (Pert Diattes i, 18) 
and Theophrastus (Char. xx, 8 and 9) is acquainted with 
paryetpos ev 7d Syvov oxevatwy. In later writers, as one would 
expect, there are frequent references to the art of the mdyeipos, 
as we have already observed, for it came to be a decided 
factor in the Greek life after Alexandrian times. And s0 
the words of Dio Chrysostom (lxxi, 378R.) are not unex- 
pected: “AAAa gyot al Trav ToLovTMY Eurretpos Eivar, paryelpt- 
xy 6€ xal olvoyoias nal ris adAns amaons Saxovias, & pyor 
rovs yelpovas tois ayabois StaxoveioOa.' The evil effects of 
the practice of this art are enumerated by Hermogenes 
(Proleg. rhet., IV, 22, 10, Waltz). In Plutarch’s time, as 
frequent references have shown, the art was still recognized. 
Compare De fortuna, 99C: Kai wepi dpruow dor nv paye- 
pixny ovopaCoper. 

It is quite unnecessary to refer to Athenaeus again, 
throughout whose book, as we now know, there are practically 
innumerable allusions to the art. 

And so we must conclude that for several centuries 
 payepicn Téyvy not only held its own among the Greeks, 
but grew to such proportions as I have attempted to describe, 
particularly after the oriental influences began to assert 
themselves in the fifth century before our era. 


1Cf. Lucian, De parasito, 843, 844. 
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